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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


DECEMBER 1948 


N Sunday evening, November 14, at Buckingham 

Palace, there was born to Princess Elizabeth a son 

who, under the Act of Settlement, stands second in 
succession to the Throne. The King’s lieges throughout the 
Commonwealth were waiting eagerly upon the event, which 
moved and rejoiced our world-wide family as any private 
family is moved by a happy birth in its own home. The 
National Review adds its loyal congiatulations to the millions 
which have poured in from every quarter of the globe. 


A Changing Heritage 


HE infant Prince is heir to a responsibility which deepens 

steadily with every new development in the constitution 

of the Commonwealth, for he belongs with Their Majesties 
and his own parents to all its peoples alike. Of special interest 
in this context was the King’s decision to make an end of the 
custom by which the Home Secretary of this country kept 
close attendance on such royal births. Had that archaic 
custom had any basis in constitutional law, it would pre- 
sumably have necessitated the attendance of eight other 
representatives of sovereign Governments of His Majesty in 
the same room. Well that it has gone. 


Britain and Denmark 


T is heartening to reflect in these unsettled. times that the 
Prince who is born heir to this unprecedented Throne 
combines in his lineage the dynasties of two countries in 
which the institution of monarchy is not only far-descended, 
but also firmly based in living hearts and wills. Princess 
Elizabeth embodies a monarchical tradition that comes down 
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from the earliest recorded history of these isles; and the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s ancestry derives in direct male descent 
from sovereigns of that Danish race which is so closely inter- 
fused with ours and is as deeply devoted to its Royal Family 
and Throne as the peoples of our Commonwealth to their own. 

In this respect the nations of Northern Europe are bound 
together by a common heritage, which has lost none of its 
hold upon popular sentiment and esteem, while in other 
parts of Europe every Throne but one has fallen. May the 
years increase its strength in all of them. Amid the tumults 
of our age it stands for an affinity which may be of decisive 
value to the peace of the Old World. 


Princess Elizabeth 


N the fierce light that beats upon the occupants and heirs 
e Thrones Princess Elizabeth has measured to the height 
f our desire. It is more than four years since, at the early 
age of 18, she was made capable by Act of Parliament of 
discharging certain high constitutional functions in the 
business of the Realm. Hadthe King and Queen gone 
to Australasia, she, as First Councillor of State, would have 
discharged them again. She has already travelled in the 
Commonwealth—her twenty-first birthday was celebrated in 
South Africa last year ; and she will no doubt resume those 
travels when her other duties permit. The broadcast speech 
in which she expressed her sense of mission from the Union 
will long be remembered ; and all her public work has shown 
that what she then said she deeply feels and means. 


“Tch Dien” 


know, too, that in her mission she has a partner 

with’a sense of duty akin to her own—as witness the 

quiet and unassuming words in which His Royal 

Highness accepted the freedom of the City of London last 

year at Guildhall. So mothered and so fathered, the little 

Prince will assuredly learn to honour truly the Prince of 

Wales’s historic motto of Ich Dien. ‘In her days,” said 

Archbishop Cranmer over the infant Elizabeth in the last 
scene of King Henry the Eighth, 


every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 


That is a prayer which the whole Commonwealth will breathe 
over our Princess Elizabeth and her son. 
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The King’s Illness 


NLY nine days after the birth of his first grandson, in 

the early hours of November 23, the news flashed round 

the Commonwealth that the King was ill, and had 
agreed on urgent medical advice to cancel all engagements 
over a period of some months. The malady responsible for 
the decision is evidently of a kind which can be cured, provided 
all the necessary precautions are taken. Of these the most 
important, apart from medical treatment of the symptoms, 
are a minimum of movement and as much rest as possible. In 
their official bulletin the doctors made it plain that, although 
His Majesty’s general health gives no cause for concern, the 
strain of public duty through the war and since has 
“appreciably affected his resistance to physical fatigue.” 

This being the case, there could be no question of his 
attempting to proceed with his forthcoming visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, although the arrangements were well-nigh 
completed and both Their Majesties were looking forward 
keenly to it. The disappointment in the two Dominions has 
naturally been deep; but their Prime Ministers agreed at 
once with ours that the King must not be exposed to any 
avoidable risk. The visit has accordingly been postponed in 
order that physical strain may be reduced to a minimum over 
the necessary months, it being of the first importance that 
these conditions should be observed immediately and without 
stint. 

The prayers of all his subjects, and of millions not his 
subjects, will be with His Majesty in this period of anxiety— 
and with the Queen no less, since she is universally loved for 
all she means to the King as well as for her incomparable self. 
We can never indeed think of our King and Queen apart. If 
loyal love can help them, as it assuredly can, it is theirs in 
abounding fulness, from the four corners of the earth. 


Mr. Truman’s Victory 


OR the first time in many months Mr. Truman has a 

good Press, not only in his own country, but all over the 

world. Even Soviet propaganda, which seems to have 
been inspired during the election by a genuine belief that Mr. 
Wallace might win, has announced that Russia prefers the 
victor to the ‘‘ plutocrats and war-mongers ”’ whom it supposes 
to have been the backbone of the Republican campaign. In 
the poll Mr. Truman’s own party rallied to him with 
unexpected strength, and orgariised labour worked for him 
efficiently despite Mr. Wallace’s syren songs. It is remarkable 
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that the Dixiecrats, who looked like undermining his chances, 
proved inessential to his victory, despite the number of 
electoral votes which they obtained. Mr. Wallace, for his 
part, got none; and the emergence of a Third Party in 
American politics has proved once more to be nothing but a 
flash in the pan. 

The defeated Republicans, true to the traditions of demo- 
cratic government, have saluted the Democratic triumph 
with magnanimity, despite their fear of what may ensue; 
and to Mr. Truman himself they have extended an admiration 
which, if belated, is none the less sincere. The English- 
speaking world likes a gallant fighter who backs himself 
against heavy odds, and Mr. Truman’s fight was all the more 
remarkable because he fought almost alone. 


A Narrow Margin in a Small Poll 


UT we must not assume on that account that Mr. Truman 
Be exercise anything like Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 

power. As Mr. Denys Smith points out in an interesting 
review of the election published on a later page, he benefited 
greatly by the mistakes of his opponent and also by a con- 
sideration which has secured the return of every Administra- 
tion so favoured for more than 80 years—namely, that the 
country is prosperous and therefore indisposed for change. 
Even so, the total vote was very small—less than 50 per cent. 
of the electorate ; a circumstance which, combined with the 
narrowness of the majority, suggests that neither of the 
main parties or candidates evoked anything approaching 
enthusiasm. Mr. Truman polled 21 millions. Mr. Willkie, a 
defeated candidate, polled 22 millions in 1940. Mr. Roosevelt 
polled 27 millions in 1936 and 1940, and 25 millions in 1944. 
It is Roosevelt to whom millions still attribute the better 
conditions they enjoy. He being dead yet speaketh ; and no 
American party has ever lost office in a boom. Why the sages 
forgot this truth in their predictions, none has yet explained. 
Mr. Truman, refusing suppression at the hands of his own 
party, has defeated his opponent on the strength of these 
things ; but he evidently has no reserve of personal popularity 
on which to count, if in the next four years things go awry. 


Was Not Doctor Gallup Right ? 


ESPITE, then, the prophets’ discomfiture, we 
must not conclude too easily that the Gallup polls were 
utterly incorrect. It is difficult to believe that the small 
election vote was due to political apathy ; much more likely 
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that it arose from over-confidence in the Republican ranks 
and from a general feeling that the whole election was in the 
nature of a sham fight. If that be the case, it shows the 
perniciousness of unofficial polls in an absolutely glaring light ; 
they proved wrong, not because they were really wrong about 
opinion, but because (of all paradoxes) they were substantially 
right ! We do not ourselves believe therefore that the election 
denotes any serious eclipse of the Republican Party, or any 
easy future for the Democratic one. The latter is a deeply 
divided party, some of its forces belonging by real conviction 
to the Right and others with equal sincerity to the Left. It 
is therefore in the position of our own Liberal Party when 
Labour first began to count as an organised political force. 
Prosperity and the memory of Roosevelt, much assisted by 
Republican mistakes, have preserved it for another four 
years ; Mr. Truman is, in fact, to enjoy President Roosevelt’s 
fifth term, as some epigrammatist has pointed out. But | 
Labour is not likely to be permanently content with support 
of a party half of which at least has sympathies and con- 
victions quite inconsistent with its aims and beliefs; it 
proved so in this country, and is pretty sure to prove so in 
the United States. Next time therefore a Third Party may 
well arise in its strength and doom the party of the Centre to 
fragmentation and gradual decay, though its soul goes 
marching on, as that of true Liberalism must, despite its 
party’s extinction. 


President and Congress 


T has also been too readily assumed that the President and 
[is new Congress will work together harmoniously, just 

because there will be a Democratic majority both in the 
Senate and in the House. Mr. Truman’s relations with the 
old Congress were rather of the shadow-fighting kind. His 
recommendations were wide in scope but vague ; and he was 
content, when these were rejected, to call the nation to 
witness how reactionary the Congress was. 

Now he has unquestionably risen, not only in popular 
esteem, but in his own; and he is unlikely to act as modestly 
as in the past, since he is President in his own right with a 
strong conviction of the desirability of certain reforms, and 
will not be standing four years hence for another Presidential 
term. It is by no means certain, however, that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the new Congress will prove solid on all 
the measures which he has in mind. The Dixiecrats in 
particular will form a powerful cave; and so, in domestic 
affairs, there may well be lively polemics ahead. 
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American Foreign Policy 


HERE is happily no reason to suppose that domestic 

controversy, however acute, will weaken the agreement 

of the two main parties to work together in international 
affairs. One marked feature of the election was the failure 
of candidates with an isolationist record ; those supported, 
for instance, by the Chicago Tribune, were decisively defeated 
in its own State of Illinois. The influence of men like Senator 
Vandenberg, to whom Europe’s debt is profound, is therefore 
likely to be enhanced on the Republican side, and most of the 
commentators assume that the continuance of Marshall Aid 
without serious retrenchment may be counted upon. 

As to Western Union, Mr. Dewey’s pronouncements had 
caused European Governments some alarm. He did not 
seem to understand how complex the problem is, and he 
had committed himself to a policy of “‘ poking and prodding ” 
which would have hindered rather than helped the cause it 
was intended to serve. The consequence might well have 
been a disillusionment in America by no means propitious 
for the wider North Atlantic understanding, without which 
no peace treaties will ever be made or security attained. In 
all this field Mr. Marshall’s diplomacy has been justified by 
results. We do not know at present whether or not he himself 
will remain the President’s chief adviser in foreign affairs, but 
we may reasonably assume that, in aim at least, his policies 
will not be changed. 


The Personal Factor in Palestine 


UCH less calculable is the effect of the President’s 
Me: stature upon the method and manner of American 

action in the international field. In this country we 
have good reason to lament, first and foremost, his personal 
interventions in the Palestine affair. He bears a heavy 
responsibility for the final bloodshed and suffering which our 
own people and, since our departure, the people of Palestine, 
have been called on to endure. The futility of the United 
Nation’s efforts first to preserve the peace of the Holy Land 
and then to halt or circumscribe the slaughter and eviction 
of its people, lies also in no small measure at his door. It is 
hard to believe that this apparently cynical performance was 
altogether unwitting. Can we hope that broader counsel will 
now prevail? The President is undoubtedly a man of con- 
science ; but the workings of that organ in his treatment of 
Palestine present so great a mystery that no one can predict 
what line he may now pursue. / 
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State Department and the Pentagon 


MERICAN commentators have for some little time been 

unusually silent on the question of Palestine; but many 

have suggested that the President’s new self-confidence 
may have considerable repercussions upon American diplomacy 
in the European imbroglio. From Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
amongst others, comes the view that the President has shown 
himself dissatisfied ‘‘ with the way things were being handled 
in the State Department and the Pentagon.’’ His sudden 
proposal that Mr. Vinson should visit Moscow is attributed 
to this cause ; it is also held to have been a useful factor in 
the election, though it was summarily withdrawn. It may 
therefore be prophetic of a new turn in American diplomacy, 
so far at least as method is concerned. 

It is not for us to comment on the President’s relations with 
the State and War Departments, though Europe may be 
closely affected by any changes that are made. We are, 
however, entitled to express an earnest hope that he will not 
resort again to sudden unilateral démarches without previous 
consultation of friendly Governments, whose responsibility 
to and authority with their own peoples may be very gravely 
involved. The Vinson episode, amongst others, suggested 
some unawareness of the consideration due to partners in a 
common and vital cause. The unity of Western Europe, 
which is necessary to peace and which America so strongly 
desires, could be desperately compromised by blindness in 
that form ; and the situation of the Western Powers vis @ vis 
Russia is much too delicate for improvised and unilateral 
experiment, however sound the intention may be. The tragic 
ineffectiveness of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s attempts to deal 
direct with Hitler in 1938 is proof enough of the truth that in 
dangerous international emergencies “‘ know-how” is as 
indispensable as courage and goodwill. 


The American People’s Mind 


ITH this one caveat, there is much encouragement to 

be found in the forecasts given by experienced 

American commentators of the influence of the 
election on American policy towards Europe and the long- 
drawn crisis in which Europe is involved. Mr. Lippmann, 
for instance, guards himself against the future by saying 
frankly that one who was so wrong about the election may be 
equally wrong in his interpretation of its results; but he 
commits himself nevertheless to the opinion that “‘ one large 
and significant conclusion is justified.” He puts it thus— 
“that the overwhelming majority of the people in both 
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parties, though they would reject appeasement which meant 
the surrender of vital interests or the betrayal of moral 
principles, do not subscribe to. the theory of inevitable war, 
or to the doctrine of preventive war, or to the idea that the 
great crisis is insoluble by diplomacy or by pacific means.” 

This is sound doctrine, which we in these columns have 
already striven to commend, provided only that Western 
readiness for appeasement is not attributable to weakness, but 
unmistakably based on strength. For strength, the Western 
Powers must have moral unity as well as organised material 
power. Mr. Truman, with the American people behind him, 
can do more than any other statesman to ensure that both 
those conditions are fulfilled. Europe has ground for con- 
gratulation, as Mr. Denys Smith observes, in the fact that 
there will now be no interregnum between the outgoing 
Administration and the incoming one, and that isolationism 
has lost its ancient appeal. The will of the people has been 
shown in the policy it desires to be pursued ; but the people 
cannot conduct a policy, and peace will depend upon the 
wisdom of those who have the power of the great Republic 
committed to their hands. 


The Berlin Dispute 


HE deadlock over Berlin remains meanwhile unbroken. 
There has been much incoherence in its treatment by 
the Security Council and the Assembly of the United 
Nations. For the latter, Mr. Evatt and Mr. Trygve Lie, the 
Secretary-General, issued an appeal to the four Powers 
involved which entirely ignored the main cause of disagree- 
ment and was published before the four Governments had 
received it. This action was taken apparently -without 
reference to Dr. Bramuglia, the Chairman of the Security 
Council, who was also doing his utmost to mediate by means 
of discussion with Mr. Vishinsky. No explanation has been 
given of this curious episode, and the appeal itself, with its 
strange bias and lack of realism, seems to have passed into 
oblivion. 
; Dr. Bramuglia, on the other hand, has been giving practical 
examination to the Berlin problem, and more especially to 
the question how the Four Powers may control the currency 
if the Soviet mark is established there. His idea apparently 
is that if agreement can be reached upon currency control, 
the blockade of Berlin might be lifted simultaneously. This 
approach is at least realistic, though it seems to reverse the 
order of procedure on which the Western Powers have hitherto 
insisted. It is reasonable, however, to suppose that the latter 
will be well disposed to any solution offered through the 
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mediation of the Security Council, provided the method of 
currency control is satisfactory and provided also that the 
end of the blockade is simultaneously effected. 


The Larger Aims of Western Diplomacy 


R. BRAMUGLIA must have some ground for the con- 
[tienes he has expressed in the willingness of the 

Kremlin, for its part, to accept such a solution ; there 
is, for instance, the undoubted fact that the Russian Zone in 
Germany is suffering far more hardship from the blockade 
than the population in the British, American and French 
sectors of Berlin. The Air Lift has been a prodigious achieve- 
ment, and it has made a profound impression throughout 
Germany. There is therefore no need to apprehend a loss of 
prestige on the part of the Western Powers, if the Berlin 
wmpasse can be cleared by the formula of simultaneity. 

The Russians established the blockade in order to force 
the United States and Britain to abandon their ome in 
Western Germany. That effort having demonstrably failed, 
at greater cost and inconvenience to Russia than to themselves, 
and their determination to remain at all costs in Berlin having 
been effectively asserted, they can well afford to accept a 
diplomatic solution to a dispute which is fraught with danger 
to peace and blocks all progress towards a wider settlement. 
The aim of statesmanship must of necessity be to achieve a 
modus vivendi between the political and economic faiths 
which are dividing some nations against themselves and fatally 
impeding the re-establishment of general ep. getea It is 
mere common sense to do everything possible to assuage that 
conflict, so long as no principle is sacrificed or compromised 
in the process. 


The Future of the Ruhr 


F no less moment are the Western Powers’ relations 

with each other. The decisive issue, in that connection, 

is the future of the Ruhr; and that has not been 
wisely handled of late by Britain and America. Let no one 
doubt that the peace of Europe depends upon such control 
over the industries of the Ruhr as to ensure that they can 
never again be turned to aggressive preparation by a resurgent 
Germany. The vital importance of that safeguard does not 
seem to be fully appreciated by the American military 
authorities in Frankfurt; they are preoccupied with two 
things, namely, the restoration of the German economy 
and security against Russia: Both aims are of immense 
importance to the West—there is no division of Western 
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democratic opinion on either of them—but neither will be 
attained by any course which repeats the errors of British and 
American policy between the wars and enables Germany once 
again to pursue her national ambitions by playing off her 
Eastern and Western neighbours against each other. 

With this danger, Russia and her satellites are as deeply 
concerned as France and the Low Countries; Britain and 
America will lose the confidence they need from the one, and 
the new respect the Air Lift has earned them from the other, if 
they seem to play fast and loose with it. They have a bad 
history on it, and they will forget it to their own discomfiture. 
It was foolish even to appear to forget it by taking and 
announcing a bilateral decision on the ownership of the 
Ruhr industries immediately before a conference called to 
discuss control over the distribution of their products. The 
result of such brusqueries is always the same—to shake the 
nerve of all the democratic parties in France and endanger her 
Government, while presenting to the Communists the very 
material they most eagerly desire for propaganda against 
the Marshall Plan and Western Union. 


General de Gaulle on Europe 


HE situation in France will be uncertain until the 
parties, and more particularly the Socialists, have been 
tried and purged by a General Election. We publish on 
a later page an article by an eminent French political journa- 
list, Monsieur André Stibio, who enjoys a high reputation 


both for prescience and for objectivity ; and we commend it - 


to our readers for the light it throws upon the crucial figure 
of General de Gaulle, whose return to power would almost 
certainly follow an election and might precede it. The 
General’s courage, patriotism and singlemindedness are 
warmly respected in this country; but he is not an easy 
colleague for foreign statesmen, however friendly, any more 
than he is for his own fellow-countrymen, and his recent 
pronouncements on foreign policy make uneasy reading. 

He has declared, for instance, that France must be the 
head and centre of the defence of Western Europe, relegating 
Britain to leadership in the Middle East and America to 
leadership in Far Eastern Asia. This is difficult doctrine for 
those who appreciate the magnitude of the power required to 
guarantee security for the West as compared with France’s 
present resources. Take air power, the first essential factor. 
To provide this in sufficiency over the next few critical years 
will take a very considerable part of all the productive 
facilities, experience and know-how, vast as they are, which 
the Western Powers possess in combination. Full participa- 
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tion by the United States and Canada is indispensable. With 
an air force second to none in knowledge, experience and 
valour, Britain alone does not command the necessary 
resources; and France commands them in even smaller 
measure, with much more lee-way to recover. 


Air Power and Security 


IR power is now the first essential constituent of strength 

in all dimensions ; nonavy or army, however strong and 

skilled in its own element, can be effective without it. 
We therefore devote to it, in this issue, the first of a series of 
articles on the réle and needs of the Fighting Services by men 
of authority and recent first-hand experience, which we 
propose to publish in future numbers. It is written by Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, whose reputation is high not 
only with his own but with the other Services. Sir Guy com- 
pleted a distinguished career in the war as Air Officer Com- 
manding in the Mediterranean, and is notable for a quality 
which not all sailors, soldiers or airmen possess in equal 
measure—a broad and open-minded grasp of the inter- 
dependence of all forces, whether of sea or land or air. His 
article, while dealing, of course, with the special needs and 
duties of the Royal Air Force, is particularly enlightening 
upon the co-operation of the three Services, with examples 
_ from the war to illustrate its argument. 

The debate on air power in the House of Lords, which 
was opened by Lord Templewood on November 24, was 
marked by a number of important speeches, which were both 
cogent and timely. Lord Templewood’s main theme was the 
priority due to expansion of the Royal Air Force as our first 
line of defence in all theatres, but more particularly in Europe. 
Other speakers drove home the same point and dwelt on our 
present insufficiencies—the worst of which is a scale of pay 
that penalises essential grades of personnel and makes reten- 
tion of experienced men increasingly difficult. 


The Prevention of Invasion 


VERY impressive list of speakers, including Lord 
Trenchard and Lord Portal, emphasised the fact that 
a modern air force can stop all organised movement 
over a given area. To prevent Western Europe from being 
over-run before great armies can be deployed this is manifestly 
of the first importance. It means that an air force, in addition 
to striking at the sources of power for movement, that is, at 
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oil installations and oil-producing areas, can so cut road, rail 
and river communications that mass movement is impossible, 
as the German Army found for the first time in the Battle of 
Normandy. This does not imply that the atom bomb need 
be used in friendly countries. It can be reserved for enemy 
countries with devastating effect, while the main air force 
cuts the lines that must be used for the deployment of aggres- 
sive forces outside them. 

. The conclusion to which these considerations lead is 
inescapable. It is that an efficient and adequate air 
force is the first essential for defence, because air power 
alone can keep an enemy with superior ground forces at arm’s 
length in the first impact of war and thus give weaker countries 
a guarantee against invasion. Since, moreover, the Western 
Powers would never use their air power, however predominant, 
for purposes of aggression, preventive or otherwise, air power 
is the best of all sureties for peace. The House of Lords, with 
all the expert authority it contains, did well to make that 
point clear to our people and to Europe. 


National Fears and Moral Unity 


ENERAL DE GAULLE is thinking in terms of a 
Cyrestes past if he does not realise that England is as 
vitally concerned as France herself in rendering 
Western Europe secure against open aggression from the 
East and also against Communist subversion. Her moat is 
still admittedly invaluable, but it is no safeguard against 
attack by air or against bombardment by the deadly auto- 
matic missiles which are being steadily improved and 
developed. She recognises without reserve that her security 
depends upon the closest possible combination for defence 
with other nations who share her vital interests. It is the 
task of the combined staff set up by the Brussels Powers to 
work out plans for the joint defence of Western Europe. 
These plans, to be of any serious value, must be plans that 
guarantee France and the Low Countries against the danger 
which oppresses them; but they must also be plans sup- 
ported by the indispensable resources of the United States and 
Canada. 

It is of no service to the welding of this essential combina- 
tion to cast doubts upon the ability or will of England and the 
two North Atlantic Powers to appreciate what is needed for 
security in continental Europe; or indeed, to suggest, as 
General de Gaulle appears to do, that France, any more than 
England, can carry the main brunt of that vast responsibility. 
The General seems sometimes to speak as if the world of 
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1949 and onwards were the world of 1802 or even of 1913. 
All France’s friends and allies now recognise that after 1918 
a burden was placed upon her people too heavy for them 
to bear. Her war allies defaulted on their obligations to her, 
and are much to blame for having done so. But England has 
suffered as much as France from the consequences of that 
defection, though with the one great difference that she was 
spared the horror and abasement of enemy occupation ; and 
no country now recognises more clearly than she that moral 
unity in the West, and the mutual trust which follow from it, 
are essential to Western salvation. 


The Necessity of Agreement on the Ruhr 


E cannot, however, build up such trust in France if 
V we minister to distrust by taking bilateral action 
with the United States on the one question—the 
future of the Ruhr—which France and the Low Countries 
regard as the acid test of our sincerity. There is a tendency 
in Service circles in the United States to play with broad 
strategic conceptions, such as concentration on defence of the 
Pyrenees, which utterly ignore the feelings and the vital 
interests of peoples situated west of that imposing barrier. 
The fear of renewed invasion bites deep in countries which 
have suffered it more than once and are still scared by the 
memories of a protracted enemy occupation. To seem to 
ignore such fears, or the fact that many countries still regard 
Germany as no less a danger than Russia, is to play into the 
hands of the Cominform and reinforce its propaganda amongst 
millions who would otherwise be untouched by it. 

We therefore trust most earnestly that France will be 
genuinely reassured about our intentions in the Ruhr, and 
that no further pronouncements will be made upon it in the 
manner of the last one. It is natural that the folly displayed 
by British and American treatment of Germany after her 
defeat in the First Great War should still be vividly remem- 
bered by Germany’s closest neighbours, in the East as well 
as in the West; and General de Gaulle may be forgiven if 
bilateral pronouncements by those two countries on such 
issues as the Ruhr provoke him to suspicion and intransigence. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that differences of view upon the 
method of controlling the Ruhr cannot be settled on lines 
which ensure the moral unity of the West and make an end 
of Russian propaganda against us on that subject. Such a 
settlement is cardinal, if Western Union is to be a reality ; 
and British statesmanship will acknowledge itself bankrupt 
if it fails to achieve it. 
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The Commonwealth and Western Union 


HE official statement issued at the end of the Conference 

of Commonwealth Ministers in London was clear and 

precise enough to enable the public to judge of its results 
with satisfaction. The conference dealt comprehensively, 
according to the statement, with “international relations, 
economic affairs and defence,’ working partly in plenary 
sessions and partly by less formal discussion between its 
individual members. It declared, in particular, that the 
participation of the United Kingdom in Western Union was 
“in accordance with the interests of other members of the 
Commonwealth.”” This announcement is of decisive import- 
ance, since it shows complete agreement upon the most 
crucial of present-day issues in foreign policy. It should 
also—for all who have doubted the Commonwealth’s peace- 
time cohesion—add greatly to British influence in making 
Western Union a working reality. 


Preferential Groups 


T is one of the virtues and advantages of Western Union 
Je= it will of sheer necessity establish the case for pre- 

ferential arrangements between European countries and, 
part passu, for Imperial Preference. No one who has any 
practical understanding of European conditions at the present 
time regards a European Customs Union as practical politics— 
witness the difficulties which are proving insurmountable in 
the negotiations for such an union between Holland and 
Belgium. Progress is now seen to depend upon the establish- 
ment of preferential groups, and there can no more be question 
of forbidding such arrangements on the ground which was 
taken against the Low Countries before the war—namely, 
that they are inconsistent with maintenance of the uncon- 
ditional Most Favoured Nation clause and the principle of 
non-discrimination. 

For the Commonwealth it is of major significance that the 
method of preference, which is indispensable to its own 
welfare and development, should thus have won acceptance 
in the European family. The close co-operation which 


America rightly desires to see established between the nations’ 


of Western Europe would have proved impossible on the 
doctrinaire thesis advanced and steadfastly maintained by 
the American representatives at Geneva and Havana. So 
also would have been any practical approach to that modus 
vivendi between the Soviet and the Western economic systems 
which is necessary to prevent a clash between them. 
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The Principle of Preference Re-established 


HE Dominions have much to gain by preferential 
arrangements with Western Europe, provided that all 


remain free to maintain and develop the established 
system of preference on such terms as each determines 
within the Commonwealth family. There can be no question 
that the United Kingdom, under the guidance of its present 
Government, has gone near to jeopardising that system of 
family preference for the sake of financial assistance from 
America. It seems pretty clear, however, that the conference 
of Commonwealth Ministers, combined with the movement of 
opinion upon the method of European co-operation towards 
recovery under the Marshall Plan, has now redressed the 
balance, and that the middle course between the doctrinaire 
extremes of Soviet bilateralism and the unconditional Most 
Favoured Nation clause will accordingly be pursued as the 
only way to closer co-operation and peace in Europe. 


Consultation in the Commonwealth 


HE Commonwealth Conference may prove memorable for 
constructive work in yet another direction. It has long 
been felt in this country, as also in Australia and New 
Zealand, that the machinery for Commonwealth consultation 
on international affairs is seriously defective. There is no 
question that information is fully and conscientiously dis- 
tributed ; but information is not consultation, and efforts to 
provide for the latter more effectively have hitherto been 
blocked by opposition from Canada and the Union. It 
cannot be doubted that the influence of the Commonwealth 
in world affairs has been thereby fragmented and weakened. 
No one supposes that the members of the Commonwealth 
will always see eye to eye on every international issue ; they 
are Sovereign Powers in their own right, and their approach 
to many questions may well be different. But radical division 
on some questions may be dangerous to peace and security, 
because it may mislead a potential aggressor, and also because 
it may create some real estrangement within the family. 
Palestine is such an issue, not only because the honour of this 
country is involved in it, but also because peace in the Middle 
East is of vital interest to the whole Commonwealth; and 
other Powers did not fail to observe that this country stood 
alone upon that issue when it was referred to the United 
Nations, while the older Dominions and the new Asiatic 
Dominions spoke and voted in opposition to each other. 
Episodes of that unhappy kind may occasionally be 
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inevitable ; the Commonwealth would not be what it is, an 
unprecedented achievement in cohesion between sovereign 
Powers, if it had sought to impose a rigid uniformity upon 
its constituent members. But it is certainly arguable that 
on a question so closely affecting its standing in a vital area, 
closer consultation might have reconciled divergent views and 
enabled its members to vote together. 


A New Departure 


HE recent Conference happily proved more conscious 

of this defect and danger than previous ones; and it 

was, we understand, the Dominions which took the 
initiative in bringing it forward for discussion. The official 
communiqué from which we have already quoted tells us 
that in consequence the assembled Ministers “‘ expressed a 
general desire to maintain and extend (our italics) methods of 
consultation between the members of the Commonwealth ”’; 
and adds the welcome information that ‘‘ recommendations 
for improving Commonwealth consultation on foreign affairs, 
economic affairs and defence are being submitted to the 
Governments for consideration and decision.”’ It is to be 
presumed that these recommendations emanated from the 
Conference as a whole, and not, as in the past, from one or 
two unsupported Governments. If so, they represent an 
entirely new departure in Commonwealth relations, the result 
of which will be awaited with eager interest. We understand 
that a further statement will be made when, in due course, 
the different Governments have considered and reached 
decision upon them. 


The Unofficial African Conference 


of the first unofficial African Conference held in London 

in October, although it is already clear that the convening 
of it will have a considerable influence on African colonial 
policy. At the least, there will be a demand that it should be 
repeated at regular intervals, and from that will probably 
spring some form of metropolitan representation of colonial 
interests. This would be a constitutional departure of con- 
siderable importance ; it should be the subject of some inter- 
party consultation, if advantage rather than trouble is to 
come of it. 

The delegates to the Conference reflected all the religions 
and races in colonial Africa ; but the emphasis of the debates 
was undoubtedly on the problems of the Europeans and 
Africans, although, of course, any such restriction was entirely 


[: will take some time to assess precisely the importance 
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outside the intention of the Colonial Office. To pass over, 
for the moment, the general advantages of the Conference 
common to both groups, it is interesting to see how it affected 
them individually. The European delegates, some of them 
men of standing and personality in post-war Africa, had their 
first chance of meeting the back-room boys of the Colonial 
Office on equal terms; or rather, since they are the more 
experienced debaters, on more than equal terms. Un- 
doubtedly this has increased the standing of the European 
communities in the eyes of Whitehall. But it is more than 
probable that the Africans were the greater gainers from the 
Conference. 


African Ambitions 


IRST and foremost, the Colonial Office authorities were 

certainly more preoccupied with the purely native 

problems, and quite sincerely regarded them as primary. 
Secondly, the African delegates also had their first chance of 
meeting the Secretary of State in conference, and some of 
them—Mr. Mathiu, the Kenya member, in particular—soon 
showed that they could hold their own with any speaker the 
Colonial Office could put up. And thirdly, the African 
delegates as a whole had their first opportunity of meeting 
together, and discussing their joint political future. And 
there is no doubt that they took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, as they were entitled to do. Wise or unwise, these 
political discussions are a factor of prime significance, as 
anyone who reads the lucid articles of Mrs. Huxley in this 
and our previous NATIONAL REVIEW will readily grasp. 

There can, for instance, be little doubt that these informal 
discussions touched upon the question of how soon native 
territories can achieve self-government, and of how soon the 
numerous British officials can be ousted from the lucrative 
posts held in those territories. That is natural enough. The 
pace has been set by the Colonial Office in numerous public 
pronouncements; and a succession of Secretaries of State 
must accept the responsibility for doing all in their power 
to accelerate that pace. Whatever may be felt by more 
conservative minds both here and in Africa, the demand for 
self-government at an early date will be pressed insistently, 
and often by means that are bound to conflict with the other 
branch of our policy—economic development. It is well that 
these possibilities should be brought into the open without 
equivocation, so that all may realise the issues that lie ahead 
and be ready to face up to them. 
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The Official Speakers 


VALUABLE innovation, as far as the Colonies are 
concerned, was the introduction of guest speakers. 
These were warmly appreciated by all, and especially 
by the non-European delegates, who regarded them as a 
great privilege. They served to fill in the background for 
African legislators, and gave in their eyes an additional 
prestige to the Conference. Field-Marshal Montgomery 
lectured on global strategy as applied to Africa in the frankest 
of terms and enlivened his audience by some equally candid, 
but perhaps less soundly-based, criticism of the Colonial 
Office. Lord Trefgarne explained development issues with 
patience and clarity, and Mr. Morrison and Mr. Noel Baker 
spoke with competence and lucidity, the former claiming 
rather too large a share of the recent growth of the Colonial 
Empire for his party. The one real failure was undoubtedly 
Mr. Dalton, who aggravated first by his patronage and then 
by the inadequacy and impatience of his answers to questions. 
For Mr. Creech-Jones the Conference was a personal 
triumph: his sympathy and amiability endeared him to all 
the delegates, whatever some of them might think of some 
of the tendencies of his policy. The Conference was brought 
about by him; he was present throughout; and it now 
remains to be seen whether he will be able to guide and control 
the powerful growths, nationalistic and constitutional, to 
which it undoubtedly gave a new impetus. By convening 
this Conference he has certainly widened his knowledge of 
his problems, and it is to be devoutly hoped that he will use 
that knowledge with courage and foresight. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


NE at least of his principal colleagues is not facilitating 
that immensely difficult task. We have paid tribute in 
these columns to the realism and courage’ with which 
Sir Stafford Cripps has been striving to keep down inflation 
and bridge the dollar gap; no other member of the Govern- 
ment has put the facts before the workers of this country 
with unremitting clarity and candour as he has done. His 
achievement in redressing the dangerous financial situation 
bequeathed to him by Mr. Dalton has rightly raised him to an 
outstanding position, not only in his own country, but 
also in Europe and North America. All the more tragic and 
sinister is his recent return (in a colleague’s sphere) to the 
irresponsible fanaticism which marked his earlier years and 
made him an object of constant suspicion even in the Socialist 
ranks. 
Doctrinaires are notoriously incapable of admitting that 
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they were not born infallible, as Athene sprang replete with 
wisdom from the stately brow of Zeus; and in that respect 
Sir Stafford is our little home-made Molotoff. We presume, 
therefore, that when he re-emphasised last month his life-long 
desire to see the British Empire liquidated, he was merely 
intoning an article of faith, as Mr. Molotoff repeats his 
Marxist Credos. But Mr. Attlee ought really to see that his 
most powerful colleague does not openly identify His Majesty’s 
Government with Communist doctrine upon His Majesty’s 
Empire at a time when—in Malaya, for instance—Communist 
subversion has threatened to make the same chaos as in 
Burma, and taken much innocent life. 


The Lords on Malaya 


T is no service to the ideal of self-government which 
[inspec British Colonial policy to suggest that Britain 

has lost faith in her capacity and right to keep order while 
the necessary foundations are being laid, or to let the peoples 
for whom we are trustee suppose that we will abandon them 
to the kind of self-government which must follow, particularly 
amongst mixed races, any premature abandonment of our 
trust. This was the main theme of a very remarkable debate 
on Malaya initiated by Lord Mancroft in the House of Lords 
on November 10. Amongst many speeches of a high order 
those delivered by two distinguished public servants—Lord 
Milverton, a Socialist, and Lord Scarbrough, a Conservative— 
were perhaps the most impressive, because they were based 
0 recent experience and responsibility in Africa and the 

ast. 

Lord Milverton’s, in particular, was outstanding as an 
expression of devotion to the Malayan people, in whose 
service he matured, and of faith in the Empire’s ability to 
create by patient government the conditions in which freedom 
can be established without risk of immediate collapse. Most 
impressive was his warning against premature surrender to 
the claims of nationalism for self-government. “ All the 
bucketsful of platitudes poured upon the present conflagration 
in Malaya,” he said, “‘ will not serve to put it out—platitudes 
have no reputation as fire-extinguishers. Nor, if I may say 
so, will all the cloud-capped policies which we like to dream 
of at other times. This is not the time to deal with those.”’ 
In the same vein was Lord Scarbrough’s plea for “‘ the building 
up of institutions which will stand when the framework of 
the builders is removed.” Party opinion clearly makes no 
division on imperial policy between men who have had direct 
experience of the critical conditions by which, both in Asia 
and in Africa, His Majesty’s Governments are faced. 
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Loyalty Amongst Cabinet Colleagues 


HY, at such a time, in this particular field, must Sir 
Stafford Cripps revert to an irresponsible past? “I 


am not unaware,” said Lord Scarbrough in the same 
debate, ‘‘ of the difference between making speeches in the 
academic serenity of your Lordship’s house, and the difficult, 
anxious, sweating toil which a decision of Parliament, or even 
an ill-judged remark, may impose upon those who bear the 
burden of government ’”’ in the territories which are being 
discussed. Disloyalty and irresponsibility amongst his col- 
leagues has hampered Sir Stafford himself most gravely in 
the discharge of his own most unpopular tasks. He has been 
no demagogue in his own sphere, with the exception of some 
observations on the Steel Bill which very properly excited 
Mr. Churchill’s wrath. His colleague, the Colonial Secretary, 
is dealing with a conflagration in Malaya, and with lesser 
fires in Africa, which will make a holocaust of orderly and 
progressive government, if they are not firmly put out. 
Surely no moment, as Lord Milverton observed, for dema- 
gogism from a powerful colleague in the colonial sphere, or 
for cheering the red incendiaries whom Mr. Creech-Jones is 
called on to suppress. 


Is War to Spread in Palestine ? 


HE growth of the Israeli forces in man-power and 

equipment, since fighting and supply of the combatants 

by soi-disant neutrals were nominally stopped by the 
United Nations, has been remarkable, and has given almost 
decisive results. We have, for instance, good but not con- 
clusive reason to believe that the forces which defeated Fawzi 
Bey in Galilee and occupied some villages in the Lebanon 
consisted of an “‘ Anglo-Saxon Brigade ’’ manned exclusively 
by British subjects and American citizens. As Fawzi Bey 
himself is said to have been relying mainly on German and 
Polish troops, the legal oddities of that particular situation 
possibly cancel out; but the Arabs have only too much 
ground for considering that, what with the flow of arms to 
Jewry from Czechoslovakia and the many surrenders of 
territory to Jewry to which they have been forced, they were 
led into a trap by the United Nations when called upon to 
accept the truce. 


The Safety of Jerusalem 


T is hard to judge of the facts of the military situation 
{ from the mass of propaganda which is being poured out ; but 
one possibility is outstanding and ought to be faced. If 
Israel continues to find that every advance into fresh territory 
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is accepted by the United Nations because it is powerless to 
do otherwise or subverted from its decisions by interested 
Powers, the Jerusalem enclave will assuredly be violated 
before the year is out. That would be a final humiliation 
for the World Authority which it could hardly survive in the 
Moslem countries, whatever the indifference of the Christian 
ones. We consider therefore that this country should under- 
take to safeguard the Jerusalem area, if the United Nations 
has any care for its almost vanished prestige and is prepared 
to commission Britain to act on its behalf. The British 
Government has presented a pretty nerveless figure for many 
months past in the Middle East. Here is a line of action 
which would save the United Nations and itself from yet 
more self-abasement and guarantee the Holy City against - 
further bloodshed and strife. 


The Anglo-Transjordan Treaty 


OME such action is really imperative if the war in Palestine 
S: not to spread yet wider and almost certainly beyond 

the bounds of Palestine itself. The position of this country 
under its Treaty with Transjordan has always been delicate. 
The Israelis inveigh against the presence of British officers in 
the Arab Legion, despite the fact that they are there by treaty 
obligation, which certainly does not cover the activities of 
many British subjects on the Jewish side, including those of 
the Cambridge don who represents Jewish interests at the 
Palais Chaillot. If the Israeli forces advance towards 
Jerusalem, Transjordan and the Arab Legion will assuredly 
resist ; and with the air forces which Israel (since the truce; 
has obtained, Transjordan territory as well as Jerusalem itself 
will inevitably be involved. Our obligations under the Treaty 
will then come into play, and we shall be rightly condemned 
for breach of faith, if we seek to evade them by the subtleties 
which legal acumen can usually produce. 


A Question of Honour 


RTICLE 5 of the Treaty provides that “should either 
Atte! Contracting Party . .. become involved in hostilities 

as a result of armed attack by a third party, the other 
High Contracting Party will . . . immediately come to his aid 
as a measure of self-defence.’’ It adds that “in the event of 
an imminent menace of hostilities the High Contracting Parties 
will immediately concert together the necessary measures of 
defence.”” As the menace of hostilities against Transjordan 
is unquestionably imminent, we trust that consultation has 
taken place. The only reserve. to this sun-clear engagement 
is to be found in Article 12, which declares that “‘ nothing in 
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the present Treaty is intended to or shall in any way prejudice 
the rights and obligations which devolve, or may devolve, 
upon either of the High Contracting Parties under the Charter 
of the United Nations.”’ It is hard to believe that if either 
the United Nations or the United Kingdom has any true 
regard for treaty faith, this proviso can be advanced as 
justification for defaulting on British undertakings to the one 
Arab State which has never wavered in honouring to the full 
its own obligations to us, however inconvenient at the 
moment and distasteful to other Arab States. 

-We would, therefore, be wise to volunteer for the protection 
of Jerusalem, in order that Jerusalem may not require protec- 
tion and that in consequence no dilemma regarding our 
obligations—to the United Nations and Transjordan respec- 
tively—may ever arise. Only this country can now save the 
Holy City from further bloodshed. Only this country can 
prevent the honour of the United Nations from being yet more 
darkly smirched. 


Steel in Parliament 


UBLIC argument over the Steel Bill has been imposingly 
Pramened by the House of Commons Second Reading 

debate. Mr. Churchill was in fine aggressive form, and 
laid about him with most effective zest. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who was best on the Government side, made the fatal mistake 
of suggesting that British people with Socialist views are 
revolutionary, and will react with violence if they;‘cannot 
have their way. Strange doctrine for a Minister who is 
understood to believe in Parliamentary democracy as com- 
pared with the folly methods of persuasion which characterise 
the ‘‘ democratic ’”’ forces of the East. Sir Andrew Duncan, 
however, made the speech of the debate. He showed himself 
immensely capable of quiet, factual, and yet devastating 
attack. The greatest tribute to his presentment of the case 
against the Bill was the fact that it was listened to in respectful 
silence, despite its cumulative weight and force. 

The Economist, which is not a party organ, has defined 
the real issue with its customary grip. We must, as it pointed 
out, have all the steel possible in the next year or two; and 
after that, as much as we can manufacture at a really com- 
petitive price. ‘‘ In the short run,” it summarised, “ the test 
is quantity ; in the long run, cost.”” We publish in this issue 
a statement of the Government case by a brilliant Socialist, 
Mr. Ian Mikardo, M.P., and of the case against the Govern- 
ment by a young Conservative, Mr. Maudling, who is a candi- 
date for Parliament and, when there, should make his mark. 
Mr. Mikardo says all that can be said by chapter, verse and 
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even line against the defects of the industry in the past ; but 
he ignores its post-war achievements, and fails in any case 
to explain how the Bill can possibly make the industry more 
productive in the present or more competitive against world 
competition when the demand for steel at any price has 
passed. Mr. Maudling proves effectively, to our mind, that 
the Bill will do neither of these things, but rather will hamper 
output in the immediate future and, in the remote one, pile 
up costs. 


The Ultimate Test 


O far, then, as the Bill is concerned, the Opposition has 
Gres much the best of the argument. But it must always 

remember that even if it regards the House of Lords as 
likely to prevent the Bill from coming into force before the 
country has been consulted upon it, the House of Lords is not 
an electioneering trump and may, despite itself, assist the 
Government in securing the ultimate enforcement of the Bill 
by offering it an attractive red herring, with ermine fins, to 
distract and mislead the electorate. There is nothing whatever 
to be said for the Bill. It is the graceless product of a loveless 
marriage between Ministers who would prefer to act as 
responsible public servants and Ministers who put their low 
conceptions of party interest first. For the welfare of the 
nation, and of a community much wider than the nation 
(because an efficient steel industry in Britain is a condition 
of recovery throughout the West), the Bill must be defeated 
for good and all by the only means available—and that is by 
ensuring a Conservative majority when it, and other questions, 
are submitted to the electorate. 


Conservative Policy 


HAT the Opposition will not, in our opinion, secure, if its 

programme remains as vague in some directions, and as 

negative in others, as we still find it to-day after months 
of highly advertised private committee work. The Bill will 
not be defeated by the pendulum ; for that famous piece of 
mechanism does not swing in politics with its regularity in 
clocks, as the recent elections in America denote. The great 
majority of young Conservatives (we refer to youth of mind 
and not to youth by years, which can be as senile as the 
Pyramids), is profoundly dissatisfied with the generalities 
which are still the party’s only programme in domestic 
affairs, though it accepts as satisfactory the broad direction 
in which those generalities point. Money will not win the 
election since (despite Lord Woolton’s splendid efforts and the 
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party’s no less splendid response), the Socialists have much, 
much more than us. What is needed is, in Coleridge’s phrase, 
fundamental brainwork on the factors which keep the three 
essential elements in industry apart. This country will not be 
prosperous, with the education and other social services 
which its people deserve, until its workers and their unions are 
a welded part of the productive machine and, therefore, out 
of narrow party politics. The Conservative party has to 
show that this ideal can be attained, and that Conservatives 
are all out with the spirit and the measures which are necessary 
for attaining it. No weight or skill in argument will perman- 
ently defeat the Steel Bill and all the partisan folly it 
represents if the people of this country are not offered a 
constructive alternative which they can test and grasp. 


The Field Sports Bill 


T seems certain that the private Bill to make hunting and 
| cousins illegal will get a place in the Private Members’ 

Ballot in the House of Commons. It will therefore be 
debated in that House some time this Session and, if passed 
through all its stages there, sent up to the House of Lords 
for further consideration. The question is not one that 
divides Parliament on party lines—there are convinced 
supporters and opponents.in both the party camps. Neither 
Front Bench is therefore likely to intervene officially, and the 
vote in both Houses will be free. 

We publish on a later page an article from the Duke of 
Beaufort, who puts the case for hunting with admirable 
simplicity and force. He has rendered a great service to all 
hunting-men—and indeed to all who love the romance and 
tradition of active British sport in the open air, whether they 
hunt themselves or not. The British Field Sports Society, 
under his Presidency, has been most energetic and efficient 
in enabling the vast and very unvocal community of the 
country-bred to find their voice and express their feelings on 
a measure which draws its main support from those who 
live in towns. The argument is sure to be protracted, and we 
hope that many of our readers will give the Society a helping 
hand. 


The Argument from Cruelty 


HE case against fox-hunting requires analysis, for it is 
composed of many different strains. There is, first of all, 
the argument from cruelty, which appeals |to ‘every 
lover of animals and clean English sport. ‘ Many see no case 
against fox-hunting on this count, who dislike the coursing 
of hares; and they can argue with unanswerable force that 
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those who are sensitive about the fox would be better advised 
to mitigate the suffering of the defenceless animals which 
supply the nation’s tables with beef, mutton, veal and lamb, 
and have not the remotest chance of evading the market 
and the slaughter-house, as foxes evade the hounds pursuing 
them. 

It is said that the fox goes through an agony of mental fear 
and physical collapse as his pursuers close upon him ; but if 
he does, he has himself spread terror amongst animals which 
have no means of escaping him but such human precautions 
as surround them ; and it is certainly an error to attribute to 
wild nature, which is still red in tooth and claw, the feelings 
which human beings undergo when their life is threatened. 
Domesticated animals are different, and deserve more con- 
sideration at our hands than is yet accorded them even in 
this, the kindest of all countries to animals. 


Moral Astigmatism 

AN anyone whose sensibilities are not hardened by 
( habit, go through a country market without realising 

that many defenceless animals in it are nearly crazy 
with terror ? Some of this is unavoidable until we all become 
vegetarians, like Mr. Bernard Shaw; but even so there is 
much in the conduct of markets, and of those in charge of 
beasts, which needs correction. Does the sentimentalist, who 
champions the fox but still enjoys lamb and veal, suppose 
that the helpless animals destined to rejoice his palate and 
restore his sinews suffer from no apprehension as they are 
driven—they who feel through scent as well as sight—one 
by one towards the shambles ? 

It is sheer hypocrisy to shed tears over the fox, who is a 
free being with as good a head and as fair a chance as his 
pursuers, and still to demand the largest possible meat ration. 
Yet the fact is that a host of people are callous about the 
killing of fowls because they like chicken to eat, and sensitive 
about the killing of foxes because they do not hunt. Psycholo- 
gists are always interested in schizophrenia. Here is a rich 
field of schizophrenics for them to investigate ! 


Should Foxes be Exterminated ? 


HIS astigmatism is all the more remarkable because the 
poor hen is not a bird of prey, while the fox is a ruthless 
killer who kills for the sake of killing whenever he gets 
the chance. He must therefore be kept down somehow ; and 
the only means of doing so—apart from hunting—consist of 
shooting, trapping or gassing, which are all demonstrably less 
favourable to him than the open chase across country and 
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much less humane. It may, of course, be contended that real 
kindness to the fox should take the form of exterminating 
him ruthlessly and completely by every means available; 
but it is hard to believe that such a campaign would be 
thankfully welcomed by a Gallup Poll of foxes. Reynard—a 
name which is believed to mean “strong in counsel ’’—is, 
after all, a gentleman who lives by his wits and enjoys life 
while he has it, like all the rest of nature. He would assuredly 
vote for hunting as against extermination, if he could have 
his say. 
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Opinion in the Countryside 


T is true, of course, that poultry-keepers often suffer 
] sever from his depredations, and that a very big hunt 

can cause loss in crops and fences to farmers. But great 
numbers of the latter are keen followers of the hunt; and if 
hunting were made a question for local option (like drink in 
certain areas), it is certain that every local hunt would go on 
its traditional way rejoicing. If this were not so, The 
Field Sports Society would hardly be supported, as it is, by 
the National Farmers’ Union. 

It is the ordinary, unassuming county hunt, with all its 
colour, zest and camaraderie, that sportsmen wish to preserve ; 
not the richer ones which cater for people with expensive 
horses but “ little or no personal interest,’’ as the Duke of 
Beaufort observes, “in the welfare of the land or its 
cultivators.’’ Local hunts are for the most part on excellent 
terms with their neighbourhoods. Poultry funds are certainly 
hard to maintain in present circumstances; but they will 
grow with a return of prosperity, and they need not degenerate 
(as some did) into charitable institutions, if wisely 
administered. 

It is certainly not poultry-farmers who have started the 
agitation against hunting; nor would they in any case 
support the argument from cruelty. People who make a 
living by plundering the nests and wringing the necks of 
unoffending birds cannot well be sentimental about the 
killing of other animals, whether for sport or nourishment, 
any more than the millions who like eggs and bacon for 
breakfast and deplore the present shortage of those com- 
modities. 


The Puritan Strain in Socialism 
HE argument from cruelty is nevertheless powerful 
among the town-bred ; and, muddled though it be, it 
needs to be refuted—as it can. If it stood alone, it 
would not in our opinion present any danger to hunting. 
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Unhappily, however, it does not stand alone; the real 
clamour against hunting—and all field sports—has a different 
origin. There is in the all-pervading Socialism of our time a 
strain of puritanism which is admirable in its zeal for social 
justice, but not by any means free from the taint of class 
antagonism. This is more advanced in the towns, but it is 
also present in rural areas ; and it is temperamentally against 
everything, including sport, which it associates with wealth or 
social privilege. 

The Puritans of the 17th century were spoil-sports like 
their spiritual descendants of this century, and they were 
even more logical, for they attacked not only the pleasures 
of the rich but those of the people. They may in part have 
disliked bear-baiting, as Macaulay observed, ‘“‘ not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators ’’ ; yet their objection to it was sound, and English 
feeling conformed to it a century or so later. Had they been 
less absolute, they would have been less pernicious ; but in 
their rage against customs which called for reform, they 
swept away most of the fun traditional in the English country- 
side. The Cavaliers came back and resumed their sports ; 
but in the villages local fun and entertainment are only now, 
after a long dark age, returning. If hunting is now eclipsed, 
tural England may once again, as before, have reason to curse 
the Levellers. 


Town Versus Country 


UR modern Latter-Day Saints are not so absolute 

as their forebears ; they do not condemn the football- 

pool and the dog-race, though possibly these have 
moral effects more prejudicial than Maypoles and singing 
dances. In that we are wholly with them; the people, 
whose life is drab enough in these days, are entitled to the 
amusements which attract them; and anxious reformers 
would do well to content themselves with education, as it 
improves, to raise the general standard. 

If we detest, as we do, the attack of our new Puritans on 
hunting, it is because, while indulging the foibles of the town, 
they show no such consideration for rural England—so far 
from it that they would take from our whole countryside a 
traditional pageant of high spirits, romance and colour for 
which youth clubs and village institutes can never be a 
substitute or atonement. Why does everyone turn out with 
a lighted face when the hunt is passing ? Because he and she 
both love it. The youth clubs and the village institutes, 
invaluable though they be, evoke no such spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 
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The Argument from Privilege 


\ X JE do not believe, in this outspoken periodical, that the 
members of Parliament who are trying to make 
hunting illegal care: tuppence about the fox or his 
tribulations ; they are attacking what they believe to be a 
rich and privileged pursuit, a relic of the feudalism of rural 
England. Like their forebears, they are levellers, and equally 
indiscriminate. “‘ We will dispark your park,’ declaimed 
the steeple-hatted preacher in the first chapter of Woodstock, 
‘and slay your deer, and eat them ourselves ; neither shall you 
have any portion thereof, whether in neck or haunch.” So 
declaim our modern steeple-hats—‘‘ We will dispack your 
packs, and slay your hounds, and starve your horses! ”’ 

The motive is the levelling motive—Roundhead against 
Cavalier, people against privilege. There are some things, 
belonging more to urban life than country, in which wealth 
(and mostly new-made wealth) needs that discipline. But the 
promoters of the Field Sports Bill are profoundly mistaken 
if they believe themselves to be attacking nothing more 
substantial than social privilege and wealth when they set 
out to abolish hunting. All classes in the country get fun from 
hunting ; all wish it to endure. 


Hunts and their Own Countrysides 


ET us suppose that in this case, like some at least of the 

anti-drink fanatics, they were prepared to try a system of 

Local Option—a system to enable the people of all classes 
living in the country of a hunt to vote upon its continuance 
or non-continuance, a system such that none could vote 
who knew of hunting only from newspapers, propaganda or 
hearsay—none, in fact, who had never seen the hunt, much 
less followed it. Do they suppose that many hunts, or indeed 
any hunt, would be abolished by the vote of its own country- 
side ? If they do, let them try it. None who holds to hunting 
as part of the colour, joy, raciness and tang of rural England 
would grudge them the test or fear its consequences 

In truth this is no issue of people against privilege, of 
modern social sentiment against a feudal overhang, or of true 
love of animals against indifference to animal life and suffering, 
as the opponents of hunting contend. It is rather an issue of 
ignorant sentimentalism and town-bred prejudice against 4 
popular sport which is part of the joy and colour of rural 
England, which calls for fitness, patience, nerve and know- 
ledge of a countryside from those who ride in it, and which 
gives delight to thousands who follow it on foot or bicycle or 
car, or only cheer it when it passes by. 
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The Issue in Parliament 


F then hunting is made illegal, the reason will lie solely in 
[is fact that the House of Commons is far more urban 

than rural in its composition. The House of Lords is better 
balanced ; and its feelings about fox-hunting can hardly be 
doubted. But if it gave vent to them against a majority of the 
Commons, its action would doubtless be attributed to preju- 
dice ; and it would be the acme of absurdity if fox-hunting 
became the subject of another constitutional disagreement 
between the two Houses, when so much else is at stake. 

Our Parliaments, however, are often much wiser than 
people are led to suppose, and we do not believe that it will 
take all the remaining powers of the Second Chamber to save 
pink and green coats, rat-catchers, horses, hounds and horn 
for a country which loves them more than any other country 
with one single exception, that of Ireland, where the love of 
horses and hunting is in the nation’s blood. Is the country- 
side to be more favoured in Eire than in England, just because 
Eire is not dominated by city-bred minds? Is Eire alone to 
have the breeding of light horses, while in England that fine 
industry decays ? Assuredly not, if rural England can help it. 
Assuredly not, if Parliament can be as tender to a sport 
beloved in the country as it is to the sport of the cities. 


Adventure and Romance 


ET is remember that this country has achieved greatness 
[_eeains long odds because through the ages it has trained 

up an unfailing breed of fearless and adventurous youth. 
Flying gives new scope to those who want adventure ; but 
something valuable will surely be lost to the nation if romance 
and danger are no longer to be saluted, as they have been 
saluted by thousands for generations past, in the noise and 
glamour of the hunt. It is true, of course, that our population 
daily runs the risk of being exterminated by motor traffic, 
especially at an early age and in city streets; but neither 
children nor adults fling themselves before motor cars because 
they want excitement and find their existence dull. Nor is 
that form of adventure one which calls for warm encourage- 
ment ; we are, on the contrary, doing our utmost to dis- 
courage it and to mitigate jay-walking, road-hogging, and all 
that sordid kind of risk. 


St. George—Revised Version 


UNTING has always been recommended to its officers by 
the Fighting Services, who know what the nerve and 
sinew it fosters are worth; they value it for the hard 
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training and country sense which it gives, and also because its 
most glorious moments are not for those who cannot happily 
take chances as they come at therisk of limb or neck. Bear-bait- 
ing and cock-fighting required nonerve or knowledge of country 
in those who thought them sport ; but hunting is one of the 
best of schools for both. If that is to be taken from the 
English countryside, St. George in all his effigies must really 
exchange his charger for a bath-chair, his spear for knitting- 
needles, and his dragon for a sheep. The last indeed will be 
truly symbolic of modern sentiment ; for though St. George 
may no longer hunt dragons or ride after foxes, he will doubt- 
less continue to have sheep killed for him and enjoy his lamb 
and mutton. 


The Compliments of .the Season 


URKEYS, poor things, are about to be executed— 

all that are available. Geese will be making up the tally 

of condemned, and chickens will be living more danger- 
ously than ever. All this to satisfy and inflate good people of 
all kinds, including the friends of our feathered nurslings’ 
main enemy, the foxes. Mincemeat is scarce—we shall not 
do so well in mincepies and plum puddings. Though the 
Empire abounds in dried fruit, we shall have nothing but a 
most exiguous ration of currents and raisins. What a topsy- 
turvy world it is, and how well our present masters administer 
it! Nevertheless, we wish a Merry Christmas to all, whatever 
their views on the chase, or on steel-production, or on cabbages, 
Kings and the binomial theorem. 
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AIR POWER IN COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE 


By AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR Guy GARROD 


HE purpose of this article is to present a balanced view 

of the role of Air Power in relation to Sea Power and 

Land Power in the defence of our Commonwealth. In 
the course of the argument reference will be made to some of 
the misconceptions regarding Air Power which still persist. 
These misconceptions are becoming less general with the 
passage of time and the accumulation of experience, but the 
Air Force is so young compared with the Navy and Army 
that it is inevitable that its functions and methods should be 
less clearly understood. 


UNITY OF THE AIR 


One misconception that still lingers on is that the air 
over the sea is in some way different from the air over the 
land, and that therefore aircraft operating over the sea 
require a different form of control and organisation from 
aircraft operating over the land—as if aircraft changed their 
nature and function by the simple process of passing over 
the seashore. The truth is that no such physical barrier 
exists in nature, and it is wholly artificial to erect such a 
barrier in the mind. It is probably a relic of the days when 
people thought of seaplanes being confined to flying over the 
water and landplanes to flying over the land. But the nature 
of the landing gear—seaplane or landplane—depends entirely 
on whether it is more convenient for the aircraft to be based 
on water or on land, and not on the task which it is designed 
to carry out. 

In the past our Imperial air routes have been flown at 
various times by flying boats crossing Southern France and 
the Middle East and the Indian Continent. To-day the air 
toutes across the Atlantic are flown by landplanes. In fact 
the air is one, and the same aircraft fly freely over sea and 
land and pay no heed to the nature of the element beneath. 

So at a critical stage in the Battle of the Atlantic in the 
last war the vital gap in the anti-submarine air reconnaissance 
midway between Nova Scotia and Ireland was closed by 
four-engined landplanes diverted from Bomber Command. 
The protection of our coastwise convoys against air attack 
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was provided by the landplane aircraft of Fighter Command. 
The same aircraft can attack the enemy on sea or on land, 
The same fighters can destroy his aircraft over sea or over 
land. Unity of Command and of Organisation is as essential 
for Air Power as it is for Sea Power or Land Power, if economy 
of force and concentration of effort are to be achieved. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE THREE FIGHTING SERVICES 


This unity of the air has proved to be of steadily increasing 
value since 1918 in developing what is of equal importance, 
namely the integration of the three Fighting Services. In 
the early days of the Royal Air Force, there were many who 
complained bitterly of the complications which a third 
Service would introduce in planning, organisation, and com- 
mand. Events have proved exactly the opposite. In 1914 
the War Office and the Admiralty had not co-ordinated their 
War plans. This could never happen now. From the outset 
the Air Force proved to be a valuable link between the older 
Services, especially in the higher levels. There was violent 
controversy over vital issues. But it is easier for two people 
sitting round a table to quarrel over a contentious matter 
than for three. If there are three, one of them will probably 
adopt the réle of mediator. During the years between the 
two World Wars, there were remarkably few occasions when 
the three Chiefs of Staff were unable in the end to reach agreed 
recommendations on the problems they had to tackle, many 
of which were highly controversial. 

The integration of the three Services has now been com- 
pleted under the Ministry of Defence, and all the processes 
of Intelligence, of formulation of Policy, and of Planning are 
carried out conjointly. This happy result has been greatly 
assisted by the recognition of the fact that the success of the 
air operations in any campaign is vital to the success of the 
sea and land operations and therefore of intimate concern to 
both Navy and Army. It is the task of the Air Force literally 
to clear the air so that the Navy and Army can be free to 
move with the minimum of interference from air attack. 
Thus in war the first operations in respect of time are the aif 
operations for gaining air superiority. It follows that the 
Air Force, like a Fire Brigade, must be ready and on its toes 
before the conflagration breaks out. We are apt to forget 
this important lesson. Our measure of air superiority over 
Great Britain and all our theatres of operations was so com- 
plete at the end of the last war that it has blinded us to our 
critical situation in the air in 1939 and 1940. We need to 
recall how things were at the beginning of the last war rather 
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than at the end. In the next war we shall not be granted 
time for building up our strength behind the cover of defensive 
operations. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


The whole history of the last war emphasises the inter- 
dependence of the three Services, but two notable examples 
will serve to illustrate the point. The first is the Empire Air 
Training Scheme and the second is the air offensive against 
German communications and oil in 1944 and 1945. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme (later called the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan) owed its development to the vision 
of a few far-sighted men who realised that in war there would 
be no room in the British Isles for the air training organisation 
which the Air Force would need. The best area overseas was 
Canada, on account of its proximity. But it was equally 
essential to make use of Australia and New Zealand. By the 
end of 1939 agreement had been reached in Ottawa under 
which the Canadian Government undertook the main task of 
developing a vast aircrew training organisation spread across 
the whole of Canada, through which would flow pupils drawn 
from Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain as well as 
from Canada itself—a scheme without which the British Air 
Forces could never have attained the air superiority and 
striking power which contributed decisively to our victory. 

Aircrew training schools were also developed under the 
scheme in Australia and in New Zealand, and later similar 
schemes were initiated in the Union of South Africa and in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The training syllabuses and the production outputs for 
all the Schools were co-ordinated by the Air Member for 
Training in the Air Council in London, and the Air Council 
also controlled the outward flow of training aircraft manu- 
factured in Britain and of the aircrew pupils from Britain 
sent for training overseas. 

It was a dramatic story of Empire-wide collaboration, but 
the point to be made here is that everything depended on the 
teliability of the sea communications. If the training air- 
craft manufactured in Britain had not arrived punctually in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, the new 
Schools could not have been formed in time to feed their 
trained pupils into the expanding Air Forces. The pupils 
themselves were transported by sea under a most intricate 
timing programme planned to deliver the right types of air- 
crew drawn from all nations of the Commonwealth to the 
right theatres of war all over the world, where they would be 
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flying the types of aircraft for which they had been trained. 
Here was indeed a vivid example of the Royal Air Force 
depending for its life-blood upon worldwide movements by 
sea under the protection of the Royal Navy. And at the same 
time the Air Force was playing its full part in the anti- 
submarine war in co-operation with the Navy. 

To complete the picture of interdependence, the battles 
fought by the Army in defence of Egypt (battles which could 
not have been won without naval and air co-operation) were 
protecting the whole African Continent, including the training: 
airfields in South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, Sudan, 
and Egypt itself. The land fighting in New Guinea, New 
Britain, and the Solomon Islands (under cover of naval and 
air operations) protected Australia and New Zealand, includ- 
ing their training airfields, from blockade and invasion. 

The second example of interdependence, the air offensive 
against German communications and oil in 1944 and 1945, 
is well described in the last chapter of Lord Tedder’s recent 
book, Aiy Power in War. In March, 1944, there began a 
series of heavy attacks by the British and American Air 
Forces against German rail communications in France and 
Belgium. The primary purpose of these attacks was to isolate 
the area in Normandy where the decisive land battle was 
certain to be fought after our projected landings in June, 
1944. This purpose was achieved, and by “D”’ day Nor- 
mandy had been practically sealed off, so that although the 
Germans had plentiful supplies of fuel and ammunition in 
France they could not transport them to the scene of battle. 
Nor could their reinforcing units reach the battlefield except 
piecemeal and with only part of their equipment. 

We discovered later from German statistical charts and 
records that this paralysis of rail communications had spread 
from Normandy throughout the whole railway system of 
France and Belgium with disastrous effect for the Germans 
on the coke, coal, and iron ore traffic between France and 
Germany, which was vital to armament production. 

In May, 1944, the attacks on rail communications had 
been sufficiently successful to allow part of the allied air 
effort to be switched against oil targets. Already by the end 
of the month Speer was reporting to Hitler that these attacks 
were damaging Germany’s war economy at its most vulner- 
able point. By the end of September, 1944, oil targets were 
given first priority, but the attacks on communications 
continued, not as an alternative to the attacks on oil but as a 
complementary part of a strategic air offensive designed to 
undermine the whole German war effort. Between May, 
1944, and January, 1945, the enemy’s stocks of aviation petrol 
dropped from nearly 600,000 tons to less than 150,000 tons, 
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while his production rate per month dropped from about 
180,000 tons to as little as 10,000 tons. By February, 1945, 
production had ceased entirely. The effect on the Luftwaffe 
was disastrous and enabled us to attain so complete a measure 
of air superiority that it came to be accepted as a matter of 
course. The cumulative effect of the attack on communi- 
cations was equally devastating. On March 15, 1945, Speer 
reported to Hitler that owing to inability to transport coal 
from the Ruhr “ the final collapse of the German economy 
can be counted on with certainty within four to eight weeks. 
After this collapse, even military continuation of the war will 
become impossible.”’ 

Thus we see Air Power in the Spring of 1944, having won 

its long and bitter struggle for air superiority over Western 
Europe, directing its strategic operations first to protecting 
the Army from counter attack during the critical period of 
consolidation after the landings in Normandy, and. then 
reverting to the wider réle of undermining the enemy’s whole 
economic strength and destroying his capacity to continue 
warlike operations of any kind by sea or land as well as by 
air. 
But the allied Air Forces could not have achieved these 
tesults without the successful advance of the Army in the 
Mediterranean theatre, which eventually gave us the use of 
the vast airfield zone in the Foggia Plain of Southern Italy. 
This brought within effective range of our strategic bombers 
the enemy’s oil plants and communications in Central and 
South Eastern Europe. 

But again the Army’s advance from El Alamein to Northern 
Italy would not have been possible if the Navy had not covered 
the build up of reinforcements and supplies in Egypt in 1942 
by the long sea route round the Cape, and if the Air Force had 
not been able to cover and support both the Army and the 
Navy in the Mediterranean theatre, and to interfere seriously 
from Malta with Rommel’s sea-borne supplies. 

The above are only two out of countless examples during 
the recent war of the interlocking of operations at sea, on 
land, and in the air. A different Service may be the pre- 
dominant partner in different phases, but no single Service 
can operate in isolation. It is of the utmost importance to 
attain a proper balance in the relative strengths of our Fighting 
Services, just as we are compelled to preserve a balance 
between our total armed strength and our economic and 
industrial power. 

Moreover, within each Service the constituent elements 
must be properly balanced. For the Air Force this raises 
the question of the relative importance of Bombers and 
Fighters. 
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A BALANCED AIR FORCE 


Because the Battle of Britain in 1940 was essentially a 
victory by British fighters over German bombers, there is a 
widespread misconception that air defence is entirely a matter 
of adequate fighter strength supported by anti-aircraft 
batteries and radar location. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Air defence cannot be isolated in this manner from 
the general struggle for superiority between the opposing air 
forces. In air warfare, as in every other kind of warfare, 
victory cannot be won by a strategic defensive. In air war- 
fare the primary aim is to meet the enemy and bring him to 
battle in his own air. This can best be achieved by hitting 
the enemy with bombers in his most vulnerable spots, with 
two aims in view :— 

(a2) To force him to concentrate his fighters round these 
spots and thus to carry the air fighting into his territory 
and away from our own bases. 

(b) To compel him to convert his bombers into defensive 
fighters, by forcing him into the direct use of fast 
bomber types as fighters or else into increasing the 
production of fighters at the expense of bombers. 

It had always been recognised in Air Force Staff College 
teaching that the first sign of the enemy’s defeat in the air 
would be when our attacks on his vital centres caused him 
such serious damage that he would try and restore the position 
by curtailing his bomber offensive in order to expand his 
fighter strength. This is precisely what the Germans began 
to do in 1942. They accelerated the process in 1943 when the 
American daylight bombing became really effective as an 
addition to British night bombing. That was a year of very 
bitter air fighting over Europe, involving the American Air 
Force as well as our own in heavy losses. But it was the 
turning point in the air war. It threw the enemy wholly on 
the defensive, from which he never recovered. In despair he 
ultimately resorted to flying bombs and rockets, which in the 
stage of their development at the time could never regain 
for him the initiative in the air. Their nuisance value was 
admittedly serious, though local. But here again it was 
Bomber Command that delayed the start of these attacks for 
many months, and then greatly reduced their scale both 
before and after they started, until in the end they were 
practically dried up by the paralysis of German rail com- 
munications, shortly before our advancing armies captured 
the actual launching areas. 

Thus the most effective defence against air attack is to 
stop it at its source by air bombardment and by destroying 
the enemy in the air over his own bases. This is the unseen 
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war the importance of which is often not appreciated because 
it is fought out of sight of the Army and the Navy. 

The bomber force, like the fighter force, must be ready 
to operate and on its toes in peace time, since in addition to 
its réle in air defence it provides the most powerful deterrent 
against an intending aggressor. It is irrelevant to argue 
which of the three Fighting Services forms our first line of 
defence, when all are completely interdependent. But it has 
been agreed that Bomber Command is our first line of offence. 

In planning our Air Force therefore we must see to it that 
we have Bombers and Fighters in proper balance, and that 
both are ready for immediate action against an aggressor. 
This means more than readiness in operational squadrons. 
It means readiness in all that goes to nourish and sustain 
these squadrons in battle. 


THE TIME FACTOR IN AIR FORCE READINESS FOR WAR 


There are two essential requirements to be met if we are 
to make certain of victory in the air. The first is to be 
always ahead of the enemy in aeronautical research and 
technical development. The second is to be certain that the 
quality of our training is the highest possible. 

The time taken from the initial design of a new type of 
aeroplane until it reaches operational squadrons is roughly 
five years under the most favourable conditions. Thus the 
struggle for technical superiority over the enemy cannot be 
allowed to depend on the international situation. It is a 
continuous process which must receive high priority in peace 
as much as in war, since the main fighting in the war will be 
by types of aircraft designed in peace. This has been clearly 
recognised in Mr. A. V. Alexander’s statement to Parliament 
in October, 1947, announcing the following agreed order of 
priority for our Defence resources :— 

Research and development. 
Air Defence, including a strong air striking force. 
Sea communications. 

But superior technical equipment is not enough. It 
needs superior men to operate it. And the time taken to 
train pilots and air navigators is not much short of two years. 
Thus the decision to expand the training organisation, so 
that it can produce the increased output required in war, 
must be taken more than two years before the emergency 
arises. If this decision is not taken in good time, the Air 
Force will find itself caught in a vicious circle, because the 
only way to expand the training organisation is to starve the 
front line squadrons. It is like building up a capital fund in 
order to enjoy a dividend later: There is no magic short cut 
to this process. The strain can be eased by creating a healthy 
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reserve and by a wide encouragement of private flying in the 
clubs. But nothing can prevent the heavy additional load 
which will fall on the training organisation immediately war 
breaks out. 

There is always a temptation to meet this situation by 
reducing the quality of the training in order to increase the 
output from the schools. But this expedient is suicidal, since 
with aircrews it is quality that counts more than quantity. 
The more powerful the equipment, the finer must be the spirit 
and intelligence and skill of the man in control, since misuse 
will involve a loss of the greater national effort required to 
produce the equipment. 

Moreover, it is only the highest quality of training that 
will produce the special type of discipline which the Air Force 
needs. Airmen operate in the air and on the ground more 
as individuals than do men in either the Navy or the Army, 
in both of which they usually fight in more compact units 
with more closely knit ranks. Air Force discipline requires 
to be of a kind that will control a man’s instinct for self- 
preservation when he is far removed from the supervision of 
his superiors, and it would be easy for him to find some 
justifiable reason for not persevering with his task. The Air 
Force requires in its aircrews men who are inspired by the 
highest qualities of the spirit, and have been trained to the 
highest standards of skill and discipline. Hasty or hurried 
training not only fails to produce the right quality in the 
pupils, but adds greatly to the wastage caused by flying 
accidents, so that even the hoped for quantity is not produced. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AIR POWER 


Thus Air Power relies for its strength not just on the 
operational squadrons of the Royal Air Force, but on every- 
thing that goes to nourish these squadrons and to supply 
them with the best equipment and the best trained personnel. 
More than this, Air Power gathers strength from a flourishing 
civil aviation both in commercial air lines and charter com- 
panies and in the flying clubs. 

But ultimately the foundations of British Air Power lie 
in the hearts and minds of the British people, in the interest 
which they take in every aspect of aviation, in the extent to 
which parents and headmasters and vice-chancellors and 
our leaders in public life will influence young men of the right 
type to make the Royal Air Force or civil aviation or aero- 
nautical research or the aircraft industry their life’s career. 

An instinct for sea power has been bred in our bones for 
many centuries. If we.are to survive in this modern age, we 
need just as strong an instinct for air power. 


Guy GARROD. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


By DENYS SMITH 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S re-election was greeted with 
Pizcreduons amazement when the verdict of the polls 

finally became plain in the early hours of November 3. 
However, to the political historian, the most amazing factor 
of the election will probably not be the result, but the well- 
nigh complete failure of anyone to predict it. 

Looking back upon it one can see that President Truman’s 
victory was due to a combination of factors which everyone 
had‘under-estimated or ignored. On the eve of his departure 
for a European vacation Senator Taft commented, “It is 
almost impossible to put an Administration out of office at 
the very peak of a prosperity boom.’’ Senator Taft was not 
merely being wise after the event ; he was summarising the 
experience of 80 years of American history. Men and issues 
have changed, but since President Lincoln’s day the American 
electorate have never thrown an Administration out of office 
when their own material position was good. Contentment 
and continuity have been political Siamese twins, and to 
leave well alone the height of popular judgment. The only 
near exception was the election of President Wilson in 1912. 
There had been a slight recovery from the business recession 
of the two previous years, but the Republican Party had been 
split in two by the rivalry of President Taft and ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Though the Democratic candidate 
received over a million fewer votes than the combined 
Republican strength, he became President because of this 
split. Even the scandals of the Harding regime did not upset 
his principle, and the Democrats had to wait for the depressiont 
of 1929-32 before they could oust the Republicans. 


DoMESTIC INTERESTS 


This year prosperity influenced in particular two important 
sections of the American voting population—the farmers and 
the industrial workers. Farm incomes had never been so 
high, and President Truman was able to cast doubt upon the 
willingness of the Republican Party to maintain them at 
their present level. Two Republican leaders, with more 
honesty than political judgment, had criticised the price- 
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support programme as contributing to inflation, while 
Governor Dewey’s statements on this, as on every other 
major issue, were vague. During the course of the campaign 
the farmers’ fears were increased by a fall of about 5s. a 
bushel in the price of wheat, and just before the election the 
price of milk and butter also fell. During October the farmers 
harvested the largest maize crop in American history. The 
support price for maize is about 7s. 7d. a bushel. The 
mechanism of the support-price system is complicated, but 
briefly the Government grants the farmer a loan at the 
support-price level with the crop as security. But to get the 
loan the farmer has to store the crop. The maize crop was 
so large that many farmers had insufficient storage and were 
compelled to sell at once, getting Is. per bushel or so less 
than the support price. The Republican-controlled Congress 
had failed to pass a measure providing for local storage 
facilities and were held responsible by the farmer for his 
failure to get as much money as he might have done for his 
crop. , 
The farm vote of the Middle-West has normally been 
Republican. The six leading farm States voted for Willkie 
in 1940 and for Dewey in 1944 and had been counted as safely 
in the Republican column this year. The farmer’s heart may 
still have been with the Republicans, but the plea of his 
pocket was louder. The loss of the farmers’ vote was the 
biggest single factor in Governor Dewey’s defeat. The 101 
electoral votes of the farm States constituted nearly one-third 
of President Truman’s electoral college majority of 304. If 
Dewey had retained the 189 votes which he won and had had, 
in addition, the normal farm State votes, he would have had 
a comfortable electoral college majority. 

The American industrial worker, like the American farmer, 
is enjoying a higher income than at any time in history. The 
trades union leaders worked quietly and effectively to see 
that trades union members voted in full strength. After 
much hesitation early in the year, they finally backed the 
President to the hilt, and in return the President made the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, which restricts many union 
activities, one of his chief campaign pledges. The claims 
which the labour leaders are now making, however, seem 
exaggerated. The labour vote was an important, but by no 
means the decisive, element in President Truman’s victory 
which the labour leaders now claim it to be. They were 
unable to swing the highly industrialised State of Pennsylvania 
into the Democratic column. There were also individual 
cases where a Democrat who had supported the Taft-Hartley 
Act defeated a Republican who had opposed it. But where a 
large labour vote was combined with the defection of the 
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farm vote from the Republicans, the Democrats captured the 
State. 

In the West, which depends to a large extent on irrigation 
projects for its prosperity, the President won votes by pinning 
upon the Republican majority in Congress responsibility for 
a reduction in funds for reclamation. The President also 
attracted the veterans’ vote, since he had served in the First 
World War, while Governor Dewey, though of age, had not 
served in the last. The President himself made no direct 
reference to the fact, but his henchmen saw that it was not 
forgotten, even while praising the President for his restraint 
in not mentioning it. 

International affairs were discussed little during the cam- 
paign. Both candidates were in agreement on major current 
issues. But international tension normally favours the 
Government in office, unless there are grave public doubts 
about its ability to cope with the situation. The public may 
have had doubts about President Truman’s capacity, but 
they were not sufficient to change the normal pattern of 
behaviour. In addition, Governor Dewey was hampered by 
the fact that there were more Republican isolationists in 
Congress than Democratic. His own policy might be the 
same as that of President Truman and his capacities as great, 
but there were serious doubts that he would be able to put 
it into effect. Many Republicans fell victims of their 
isolationist record, particularly when this was combined with 
a conservative attitude on domestic issues. On the other 
hand, enlightened domestic views and an internationalist 
outlook were not sufficient to save a Republican from defeat 
at the hands of a Democrat who was less enlightened and less 
internationalist. 


THE Two CANDIDATES 


Yet when all is said and done, the campaign tactics of the 
two candidates should perhaps be given the greatest responsi- 
bility for the result. If the réles had been reversed, if Governor 
Dewey had conducted an energetic campaign like that of 
President Truman, and the President had been as lofty and 
unbelligerent as Governor Dewey, the result of the polls 
would have been reversed as well. 

The President forced himself upon the Democratic Party 
against the wishes of labour leaders, former Roosevelt New 
Dealers, and machine politicians, who all sought frantically 
to persuade him to step aside in favour of someone else. 
When he succeeded to the Presidency on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
death, Mr. Truman had himself contemplated retiring when 
he finished his term. But efforts to force him to retire roused 
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his angry resentment and determined him to run again. He 
went all out to prove his detractors mistaken in supposing 
that he was an ineffective man who had found his way to the 
White House through political accident. There is a revealing 
passage in General Eisenhower’s book, Crusade in Europe. 
He describes how he was driving with President Truman and 
General Bradley in the American area of Germany at the 
time of the Potsdam Conference. The discussion turned on 
the future of American war leaders. The President suddenly 
turned towards Eisenhower and said, ‘‘ General, there is 
nothing that you may want that I won’t try to help you get. 
That definitely and specifically includes the Presidency in 
1948.’’ General Eisenhower was completely taken aback. 
He felt that all he could do was to treat the remark as a 
splendid joke. ‘I laughed heartily and said, ‘ Mr. President, 
I don’t know who will be your opponent for the Presidency, 
but it will not be I.’ There was no doubt about my serious- 
ness.”’ 

The Democratic Party leaders tried hard to persuade 
General Eisenhower to accept the nomination this year, but 
his determination not to be Mr. Truman’s opponent for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination was as strong as his 
determination not to be his opponent for the Presidency. 
When Associate Justice William Douglas, a member of the 
Roosevelt political family, proved equally unavailable, the 
Democrats reluctantly conceded that their candidate would 
have to be President Truman. At the time of Mr. Truman’s 
nomination the party was thoroughly demoralised. Henry 
Wallace had founded his third party, which it was thought 
would attract enough votes in doubtful States to give the 
Republicans the lead. The Governor of South Carolina, Mr. 
Strom Thurmond, had formed the ‘‘ Dixiecrat ’’ Party as a 
protest against the regular Democratic Party’s advocacy of 
Federal legislation to enforce civil rights and racial equality. 
Every major political leader, whatever his party, had publicly 
or privately prophesied a Republican victory. 

: ¢ Nothing daunted, the President began his campaign with 
more advantages in his favour than he himself possibly 
realised. His aggressive energy restored the confidence of 
the party rank and file. He concentrated his fire on the 
Republican-controlled Congress. If it were true that the 
Americans usually voted ‘ against’ rather than “ for,’’ he 
would do what was humanly possible to have that protest 
vote turned against the Republicans in Congress and not 
against himself. If they voted against the Republican 
Congressmen and Senators, they would probably go the whole 
way and vote against the Republican candidate as well. 
With little regard for consistency, the President appealed to 
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every sectional interest. He showed no scruples about 
appealing to class and religious prejudice. He did everything 
he could to stir the people up. He made wild and extravagant 
charges. The Republicans were reactionaries, cold men, 
cunning men lusting for power and privilege, attempting to 
sabotage farm prosperity, sticking pitchforks into the farmers’ 
backs, using a calculating machine where their hearts should 
be, watching the dictators abroad to see how to get their own 
way. At Chicago Governor Dewey was almost openly called 
a potential dictator. ‘‘ In our own time we have seen the 
tragedy of the Italian and German peoples, who lost their 
freedom to men who made promises of unity, efficiency and 
security.”” It was crude stuff and hardly a model of political 
morality, but it worked. The Democratic voters were stirred 
and excited sufficiently to bring them to the polling booths. 

Governor Dewey’s campaign was a complete contrast. 
He spoke of the virtues of unity and efficiency, but made no 
effort to answer his opponent’s charges in detail. He con- 
ducted his campaign on such a high level that he left the 
country cold. He did nothing to stir party enthusiasm and a 
great deal to foster party complacency. The undecided voter 
found his manner smug and condescending. He took his 
victory for granted and appeared to treat the election cam- 
paign as a troublesome formality which had to be endured 
till such a time as ‘‘ your new Administration ’’ could do the 
country the favour of taking office. 

Yet Dewey could, had he wanted, have conducted as 
rough and tumble a campaign as his opponent. He had 
conducted such a campaign in Oregon during the Republican 
primaries and had beaten the redoubtable Harold Stassen. But 
in Oregon Mr. Dewey thought he was losing, and so fought 
hard. His one great error in the Presidential campaign was 
his belief that he was winning and had only to ride in with the 
tide. If he had paid more attention to past history and less 
attention to current test polls, he would have realised that he 
had to reverse a tide and persuade people that, despite their 
prosperity and despite international tension, they should 
make a change in the Administration of the country. But 
if Governor Dewey was deceived by the test polls, so was 
nearly everyone else. During the past ten years they have 
come to exercise an almost hypnotic influence. They have 
diverted the political expert from inductive to deductive 
reasoning. He would take the finding of the test polls as an 
axiomatic starting-point, and then proceed to interpret all the 
facts to fit their verdict. 

There is one simple explanation which would account for 
the test polls’ failure to predict the election result. An 
election does not depend upon opinion but upon action. It 
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was not enough to discover how many people preferred Dewey 
to Truman. What mattered was whether they would act 
upon their opinion, go to the polls and vote. However 
scientifically the representative sampling of the poll-takers 
was projected to cover the whole country, there was no way 
of telling whether the essential step of translating opinion 
into action would be taken. The belief that the verdict of 
the test polls was somehow self-operating encouraged many 
Republicans to stay at home, thinking that victory was 
assured, and encouraged Governor Dewey to conduct the kind 
of campaign which encouraged his supporters to stay at home. 

The President’s speeches, rattled off at the rate of one an 
hour, left wide open gaps of which Dewey, the skilled prose- 
cuting attorney, could have taken full advantage. The 
personal responsibility of the last Republican President, 
Herbert Hoover, for the 1929 depression, for example, would 
have been a simple matter to refute, and a strong case could 
have been made against the Roosevelt Administration for 
causing the failure of the World Economic Conference of 1933 
and for retarding recovery by its subsequent experiments 
with the commodity dollar. The contradiction between 
claiming credit for high farm income and high industrial pay 
rolls, and laying the blame for high prices on the Republican- 
controlled Congress, provided another opportunity which 
Governor Dewey neglected. He might also have pointed out 
that the Democrats in Congress were just as responsible for 
over-riding the President’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act as 
were the Republicans, and that before 1946 the President 
had a Democratic Congress which was as unco-operative as 
the Republican. The important fact is, however, that these 
and other opportunities were not taken by the Republican 
candidate. The net result of his failure was that he secured 
fewer votes than he did four years ago. 


THE RESULT 


President Truman, despite the claim of his supporters 
that he now has an overwhelming mandate to carry out his 
programme, won a popular majority of only about two 
million votes. Moreover, the Census Bureau estimates that 
there were some 94 million Americans of voting age, but 
the total vote cast this year was only about 47} million—less 
than the total vote cast in 1944 or 1940, although there has 
been an estimated 14 million increase in voting population. 
We have to go back to the election of President Wilson in 1912 
before we can find a President elected by so narrow a popular 
margin. President Truman’s success appeared so sweeping 
and stunning because it had been totally unexpected, not 
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because it was so great. The fact that barely half the 
electorate took the trouble to vote shows that an unusually 
large number of people did not care sufficiently for either 
candidate to vote for him. Even more remarkable was the 
fact that in many districts the votes cast for the Presidential 
candidates (including the “ splinter ’’ party candidates) were 
less than those cast for the Congressional candidates, an 
indication that some people sufficiently interested in politics 
to go to the polls did not very much care who became 
President. 

The chief satisfaction which other countries can derive 
from the election is that there will now be no interregnum, 
during which President Truman would have lacked moral 
and Governor Dewey legal authority to do anything, and that 
both isolationism and appeasement of Russia have been 
decisively rejected. Of ten Senators up for re-election who 
voted against the Marshall Plan only one survives. 
Isolationist casualties in the House were just as heavy. In 
addition, such Republican isolationists, or nationalists as 
they now prefer to be called, as Representative Taber, have 
(since the Democrats will organise the House of Repre- 
sentatives) lost their strategic positions as Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees. The path has been cleared for a 
continuation of the Marshall Plan, American membership in a 
North Atlantic Regional Alliance, military aid, ratification 
of the International Trade Organisation, extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and ratification of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

When the election results became known, a Republican 
commentator despairingly wrote, ‘‘ Now we go Socialistic 
after England, and we are never coming back.’’ If a desire 
for continued prosperity, greater competition in industry, 
less industrial monopoly and no nationalisation is Socialistic, 
he was right. But the domestic policies of the new Demo- 
cratic Administration will be far from those of the present 
British Government, even if President Truman can carry out 
every campaign pledge. It is very doubtful whether he will 
be able to do so. A combination of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats still have a practical majority in Con- 
gress. Take such a measure as repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Two hundred and forty-four members of the House 
who voted for it and 50 members of the Senate are back, 
more than enough to block repeal. Circumstances will force 
the President to adopt a more conciliatory line than he did 
during the campaign. This will be all to the good, for the 
world has need of a united America, and only the Communists 
would profit from an America-torn and divided by factional 
strife. DENYS SMITH. 
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PARTIES AND PERSONALITIES IN 
FRANCE 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


EFORE the last war, the political life of France was 
Beez by a well-recognised rhythm, so far as Parlia- 

ment was concerned. In a normal Parliament, when the 
Chamber of Deputies had completed half its term, an over- 
throw of the majority occurred; the pendulum swung from 
Right to Left, or else the other way. This alternation favoured 
the parties of the Centre as compared with either extreme. 
Its authors, who were also its beneficiaries, were naturally to 
be found amongst the small groups of moderates or indepen- 
dents who were slightly Right of Centre or slightly Left of it. 
At that time the Senate wielded great authority. It repre- 
sented men of influence in the country connected with peasant 
interests and the land; and it contributed largely—exces- 
sively, the Socialists considered, after the experience of the 
“ Popular Front ’—towards the political balance between 
extremes. France to-day, with a newly-created regime and a 
constitutional system whose vices have been unsparingly 
attacked by General de Gaulle, is searching to recover the 
pre-war balance, but so far in vain. The elections to the 
Conseil de la République (the successor of the old Senate) 
make that startlingly plain. 

As these elections show, France has reached a point where, 
if her institutions were functioning in the traditional manner 
the sceptre of majority power in the National Assembly 
would pass from the hands of those who have held it for two 
years, that is, the Socialists, the Popular Republicans inspired 
by Christian Democracy, and the Radical-Socialist friends of 
M. Edouard Herriot, into those of the Moderates, the Con- 
servatives and the Independents; a majority, in fact, of 
which one of the leaders could be, and probably would be, a 
man like M. Paul Reynaud. This transfer of power would be 
accomplished without pain. It would mean a reorientation 
of political and economic policy and method—in short, a 
return to the Liberalism which would have the approbation 
of the majority of Frenchmen were the country consulted ; 
since it is mainly from the autocratic and also incoherent 
manner in which the powers of the State have been exercised 
that the country’s prevailing discontents arise. But we are 
no longer so comfortably situated as we were before the war ; 
the outlook is very different ; new factors greatly influence 
the course of events. Leaving international questions aside, 
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let me simply state that of all these factors de Gaullism and 
Communism are those which will do most to determine the 
future course of affairs. 


THE LIBERATION AND ITS EFFECTS 


It may be useful, before examining the actual situation 
at this hour, to look back a little and unravel its origins. At 
the Liberation France accepted without question the ruling 
hand of de Gaulle, thanks to his prestige and to the reverence 
with which the Resistance Movement regarded his name. 
There is no doubt that, had he wished it at the time, the 
country would have given its approval to any regime which 
he proposed. He did not impose his own preference, but 
decided to travel along directly constitutional lines. He left 
the people free to express their own preference. It is from 
this fact that some of the General’s supporters draw the 
arguments with which they refute the charges of autocracy 
and absolutism aimed at him by his adversaries. Others, on 
the contrary, blame de Gaulle for not having profited by this 
unique opportunity—an opportunity, they say, that will 
never occur again—to build a solid structure of government 
for a distracted land. But of all the accusations levelled 
against him the one that carries the most weight and is the 
most serious in the light of the strikes that paralyse the 
recovery of France, is that of having called the Communists 
to his side, and of having made Maurice Thorez, their leader, 
Vice-President of the Council—a position of power. 

One reason for the suspicion with which the General is 
regarded by a certain group of the French Right Wing (the 
one known as the “ Classic Right,’’ prominently associated 
with certain powerful business interests) arises from this 
unfortunate memory ; despite the fact that it was de Gaulle 
himself who invented and spread abroad the name of ‘‘ Sépara- 
tistes ’’ with which he stigmatises the Communist leaders, 
meaning that those leaders, under the orders of the Comin- 
form, have deliberately forsworn the national community to 
which they belong ; despite the fact that the ‘‘ Rassemblement 
du Peuple Francais” makes the defeat of Communism the 
central target of its aim; despite the fact that his main 
strength is derived from the anti-Communist vote. If, in a 
new trial of strength, the legal Government of France were 
to flinch in face of Communism, one would at once see the 
country swinging automatically and decisively, in self- 
defence, to acceptance of de Gaulle. For all that, the grievance 
continues to be nursed by certain French Conservative circles. 
Why, they ask, did de Gaulle commit France to a process of 
industrial nationalisation which has entrenched the Com- 
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munists in the heart of industry ? Why did he establish them 
in positions from which they cannot now be driven without 
violence amounting to civil war? Why, at the moment 
when the bells of N6étre Dame were saluting the liberation of 
France from the grip of Germany, did he betray her into the 
stranglehold of these new enemies ? 

In order to judge impartially, one might even say 
historically, the errors made at that time by General de Gaulle, 
it is necessary to appreciate the reasons he has often given. 
These he once enlarged upon for my benefit in a personal 
interview. At the time of the Liberation, his power lay 
solely in his name; he was rich in popularity, but poor in 
every other resource. That popularity and the use he made 
of it served at least, according to him, to prevent the establish- 
ment of a Communist Government, or of a Communistic 
stranglehold upon French life. It allowed him to disarm and 
demobilise the guerilla partisans, who, when underground 
fighting ended, were planted by the Communists upon the 
General Staff and the regimental commands. Furthermore, 
on his first arrival in Paris, what regime did he find? He 
found precisely the one which is now in process of crumbling 
into impotence—a regime which has bedevilled domestic 
policy with its own internal contradictions and feuds—a 
regime called “‘ Tripartism ’”’ just because its main function 
was to distribute power, appointments and profits in strict 
proportion between the minions of two fallen regimes, the 
Third Republic and the Vichy Government, which were 
known objectively, until the departure of the Communists, 
as the “ Big Three.’’ The ‘‘ Big Three’ were the Christian 
Democrats, of whom the leaders were Georges Bidault, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Resistance, Francisque Gay 


and Maurice Schumann (M. Robert Schumann, since become: 


Prime Minister, was at that time in the background) ; the 
Socialists, on whom M. Léon Blum was to resume his influence 
on his return from imprisonment, despite the fundamental 
changes that had taken place in the party because of the 
purges which it had undergone ; and, lastly, the Communists, 
who had at last recovered their idols, M. Jaques Duclos and 
M. Maurice Thorez, returned from Moscow. 

To obtain a clear idea of the rise of the Radical Socialists, 
the Conservative Right, and the moderate elements of all 
shades grouped under the banner of the R.P.F. under which 
Tripartism succumbed, one must remember that, during the 
period following the Liberation, they were reduced to their 
lowest common denominator and more or less eliminated from 
the political map by their three arrogant rivals. This eclipse 
was due to many causes. Separately, and as organised 
parties, the Popular Republicans, the Socialists and the 
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Communists seemed to have played an active part in the 
Resistance Movement. Over and above this, the French 
Conservative Right Wing was suffering from an inferiority 
complex, owing to the fact that a certain number of its 
doctrinaires (and not the least well known) had compromised 
themselves with Vichy. The current, moreover, was carrying 
everyone towards Socialism, with the mental reservation that 
one had to appear very advanced, very truculent over social 
reforms, in order to get ahead of Communism, and to defeat 
it on its own ground by exposing some of its propagandist 
tricks. 

Despising on this account the Radicals and the Moderates 
and condemning what remained in them of the Third 
Republic and its institutions, de Gaulle turned to forming 
a united party—/zs party—of the Socialists and the Christian 
Democrats. It was in this spirit and also for these ends that 
the religious authorities who, before the war, used their 
influence in favour of the “ Classic Right ”’ (for example, the 
Republican Federation whose leader was M. Louis Marin) 
gave their cachet to the semi-exclusive authority of the 
Popular Republican Party as heirs of the Christian Democrat 
ideal, swung a massive vote in its favour at the first elections, 
and thus assured his triumphal emergence as a Parliamentary 
force, aptly christened the ‘‘ Mushroom Party ”’ by M. Georges 
Bidault. With the exception of a few islets showing their 
heads around M. Edouard Herriot (he and one or two others 
were the only notable opponents left in the first Constituent 
Assembly), the flood submerged the old Right and Centre. 


RE-ENTER GENERAL DE GAULLE 


Less than four years sufficed for the disintegration of the 
edifice that the parties issuing from the Resistance Movement 
had had the ambition to build, and the illusion of having 
built, together. Truth to tell, this edifice could only have 
remained standing with General de Gaulle as the key-stone. 
The moment he left it, with a suddenness that is still in- 
explicable to many Frenchmen, collapse was inevitable. The 
disruptive tendencies which it contained, the incompatibilities 
already noticeable in it while its members were still engaged 
in the underground war, the methods of the Communist party 
in propaganda and in action, the personal antagonisms—all 
these elements, added to the financial and economic difficulties, 
gradually undermined first the tripartism based on alliance 
with the Communists and then the dual alliance by which the 
Socialists and the Popular Republican Party formed a sort 
of hegemony. The municipal elections for the renewal of the 
Council of the Republic signally revealed the loss of ground 
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suffered by the first of these two parties, while the de Gaullists, 
the Radical-Socialists, the various shades of Moderates and the 
Independents made enormous advances. 

At this moment the voice of General de Gaulle was heard 
calling on Frenchmen of all parties to rally round him and to 
fight with him against the Communist danger, revealed in its 
true light by the social upheavals and the chronic strikes. 
He denounced the weakness of the institutions and the vices 
inseparable from a régime in which the parties used the State 
instead of being of use to the State. He thus contributed 
towards the development in the French people of a sense of 
antagonism towards Parliament and to the simultaneous 
awakening of the parties of the Opposition. With the 
exception of those who grouped themselves beneath M. 
Edouard Herriot’s standard, and who are in M. Queuille’s 
present Government, most of the Radical-Socialists, forgetting 
that de Gaulle had discarded them after the Liberation, took 
unto themselves the criticisms that he proceeded to develop 
in his speeches. With him, they asked for the reform of the 
electoral law, that is, for the abolition of the proportional 
vote—a method of balloting to which the Communists owed 
their numerical ascendancy in the National Assembly. With 
him, anticipating a public demand they pressed for the 
‘ return of the deputies by universal suffrage, because the 
tribulations of the Third Force in Parliament (that is.to say, 
of the majority dominated by the Socialists and the Christian 
Democrats), showed that to found a stable Government 
capable of taking the long view both at home and abroad, 
to practice a policy that was not bandied about between the 
Liberalism of the Moderates and the Directionism of the 
Socialists or of the Popular Republicans, it was necessary to 
ask the country for a new majority. It is on this propaganda 
platform and in the wake of ideas launched by General de 
Gaulle, that the Conservatives of the Right, the members of 
the old Democratic Alliance and the Independents regained 
most of the positions they had lost. 

What should have been the logical outcome of a course so 
obviously dictated to all the parties by the Communist 
determination to wreck the Marshall Plan by any means in 
their power, disorganising the productive machinery of France 
in favour of working-class claims ? The outcome should have 
been a broad alliance of political elements stretching from 
General de Gaulle to M. Léon Blum, since all those elements 
were engaged in the same battle. This alliance proved 
impossible because M. Léon Blum proceeded to invent the 
slogan of “‘ war on two fronts ”’ for the use of his own party, 
which needed this false image to consolidate it. However one 
may judge General de Gaulle, the Socialist slogan was @ 
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crying injustice to him, for it represented him as being as 
dangerous to his country and its Government as Communism 
itself. But General de Gaulle is not himself without 
responsibility for the fact the essential alliance of parties 
has not come to pass. 

Much therefore turns upon the personality of General 
de Gaulle, the central character of the ‘“‘ Rassemblement ”’ 
which he created in a day, after months of solitary 
meditation. Were one to question men free from strong 
party feeling on their true impressions of General de Gaulle, 
they would all agree that his was a jealous creed, concen- 
trated upon the national interest, with a high sense of France’s 
historical mission, and a courage in decision which is the 
General’s own. Despite all the attacks directed at him since he 
re-entered the lists and became a party leader egainst his own 
inclination, his ascendency over the populace is still consider- 
able. Of this fact, the consultations of last November are an 
unmistakable sign. One might think that the French, who 
like to keep a good man in reserve against a rainy day, would 
have preferred to see de Gaulle stand aside from these party 
quarrels, thus keeping his prestige intact. He would then 
have been ready to answer the call of his country, should she be 
faced with grave dangers either at home or abroad, and in need 
of him as supreme arbitrator in the conflict of political views. 
Before the creation of the ‘‘ Rassemblement ”’ de Gaulle had 
supporters in almost every camp. Left-wing men and Right- 
wing men sunk their differences in “‘ Gaullism.’’ He remained, 
so long as he had no troops of his own, the sole link between 
citizens otherwise divided by many things. The General, how- 
ever, did not feel it incumbent upon him to assume the réle of 
a Clemenceau, waiting in solitude for his country’s call. 

Perhaps he would not have had to mark time for long. A 
fact known to all well-informed observers of French politics 
is that the President of the Republic, M. Vincent Auriol, who 
was one of his closest collaborators, who even secured a 
fragile liaison between the General and the Socialists, would 
have turned to him during one of the dangerous moments 
that have occurred during the last two years, had de Gaulle 
not become, in the meantime, the head of a ‘‘ Rassemblement ” 
whose opposition to the Government was to be outright, 
uncompromising and terribly effective. No doubt the 
“Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais ” has brought about a 
concentration of heterogeneous forces, in which Vichyists 
tub shoulders with authentic Resisters and Leftists with men 
of Fascist leanings; but it has also changed the aspect of 
General de Gaulle. It has gained him sympathies that do not 
spring in any way—very much otherwise—from the call of June 
1940. He has lost in counterpart many faithful souls, who are 
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anxious about his new course and impressed by the historical 
precedents of Napoleon and Boulanger, of which the General’s 
adversaries have made use with more acumen than sincerity. 
Nevertheless de Gaulle has, by his speeches, firmly polarised all 
opposition and discontent. More and more account will have 
to be taken of the power he represents since, by his attacks, 
the ‘‘ Separatists’’ of the Communist party have been 
impeached, the Popular Republican movement has received its 
death-blow and Socialism itself is badly shaken. Without de 
Gaulle the political swing which to-day benefits the Con- 
servative parties, the Independents and the Radicals, would 
not have been effected so completely or so rapidly. Moreover, 
his adversaries of the Third Force, the Christian Democrats and 
the Socialists, have been induced, in order to neutralise his 
propaganda, to practice “‘ Gaullism ’’ without de Gaulle. 


THE RASSEMBLEMENT 


However that may be, de Gaulle has rightly or wrongly 
created the Rassemblement and has defined his objectives as 
three, namely, reform of the electoral law, revision of the 
Constitution, and dissolution of Parliament. He has not, 
moreover, concealed his intention of inaugurating thereafter 
a new régime, of the presidential type, in which powers are so 
allocated that neither the political parties nor the trade unions 
can resist the will of the State. He has had two courses open 
to him for the realisation of these aims within the framework 
of the Constitution, which he is pledged to respect. One of 
these was to ensure the co-operation of members of the 
present Chamber, for which he would not have looked in vain. 
The other was to ignore Parliament altogether, to hold at 
arm’s length the men who stood by the institutions which he 
condemned, and to invest the citadel manned by the politicians 
whom he has christened the champion of things as they are 
with the help of the great body of Frenchmen which wishes to 
see the State established on solid foundations once more. 

When the Rassemblement first took shape, both methods 
were simultaneously employed. Amid the struggles for 
continued life of an Assembly which could not find a coherent 
majority for the maintenance of Government, every time that 
a Ministry fell and the country could witness the difficulties 
experienced by the President in bringing a new combination 
into office, the idea of dissolution began to penetrate even to 
circles which have no desire to see universal suffrage restored. 
The de Gaullists found an “intergroup,’”’ which, by adding 
itself to the Independents in the National Assembly, certain 
members of the old Right Wing, and certain also of the 
Republican Party of Liberty founded since the Liberation, 
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found themselves able to swing a critical division in whatever 
direction they desired. By this means, de Gaullism gained a 
great Parliamentary influence. At the same time, men like 
M. René Pleven, an old collaborator of General de Gaulle’s 
and to-day the President of the Democratic Union and a 
Socialist of the Resistance attached to Radicalism by the link 
known as the “ Leftist Group,”’ attempted to build a bridge 
between Colombey-les-deux-Eglise and the Palais-Bourbon, 
where fear of the morrow was growing acute in the face of the 
social upheavals engineered by the Communists. 

Had de Gaulle lent himself to this manoeuvre; had he 
consented to this parliamentary transition taking place 
within the framework of existing institutions ; had he, above 
all, guaranteed individual posts that were already occupied— 
a very understandable demand when advanced by deputies 
dependent of re-election ; finally had his basic intentions, 
whether real or assumed, not been a source of anxiety to 
those, some of them Conservatives, whose devotion to 
Republican liberty and whose fears for it were due less to de 
Gaulle himself than to the rumours current about his entourage, 
he would have found himself, at least in Parliament, the 
uniter of the Moderates and the Radicals. The victory of the 
new majority would have been certain at the next General 
Elections. The country would have given it a large measure 
of support. Years of political stability would have been 
assured. But this undertaking foundered in Parliament. The 
conciliators of all parties were obliged to abandon their efforts. 
Why ? Because de Gaulle, with the asperities of a tempera- 
ment incapable of compromising with a system which it 
condemns, legitimately indignant also at the weapons used 
against him by politicians who were formerly his Ministers or 
his friends, refused to make himself responsible in any wav for 
even a temporary continuance of the existing regime. 

When once the Municipal Elections had sanctioned the 
triumph of the de Gaullist Rassemblement, the matter, as 
far as he was concerned, was settled The Assembly no longer 
stood for anything. Legitimacy (de Gaulle is always pre- 
occupied with the word and the thing) lay elsewhere— 
in the people’s will. To be a sincere democrat, it was necessary 
in his view to conform to that will, to accept the verdict of 
universal suffrage, whatever it might be. Since the National 
Assembly, the Government and the President of the Republic 
paid no attention to the expressed will of the only true 
sovereign power, then he, de Gaulle, would pay no further 
attention to the power that existed in fact, though not of 
right. He would forbid himself and his friends all further 
intercourse with it. The rupture should be complete and 
final. In future, it is to the country, and the country alone, 
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that de Gaulle will turn. In this manner has the Gaullist 
policy hardened during the last few months ; and the elections 
to the Council de la République had largely justified its line. 

The Third Force, on the other hand, composed of Socialists, 
Popular Republicans and a few Radicals with Herriot leanings, 
have organised themselves for better or for worse, in the 
hope of escaping or retarding the day of reckoning fixed by 
de Gaulle. Naturally, there is no longer any question of 
dissolution or General Elections. Despite the flagrant 
imperfections of a chaotic regime, despite the limiting of 
authority imposed by a Second Chamber reduced to impotent: 
“ reflection,’’ they refuse to put the wheels of constitutional 
revision into motion for fear of being dragged wholesale 
into the de Gaullist machine. They altered the date of the 
municipal elections from October to the spring, so that the 
results, presumably favourable to General de Gaulle and his 
supporters, might not influence the elections to the Council 
de la République. All this was arranged, so that the de 
Gaullists should not have the absolute majority in the old 
Senate that would allow them to block the parliamentary 
machine and thus render dissolution inevitable. The man 
who has done most towards organising this resistance to 
de Gaullism is, of necessity, Léon Blum ; for everyone knows 
of the friendly influence which he continues to exert over 
M. Vincent Auriol, the President of the Republic. From the 
narrow platform assigned to it by the strategic necessities 
of the “ war on two fronts,” the majority of the Left-Centre 
has sought extension and reinforcement on the Right, firstly 
by yielding more space to the Radical-Socialists and even 
going so far as to give them the Presidency of the Council 
to make amends for their own mistakes, and, secondly, by 
winning over those of the Conservatives and Moderates who 
distrust or drop away from de Gaulle. 

It was on the basis of such a coalition, stretching from 
the Socialists to the Right (with the exception of the de 
Gaullists) that the Ministry of M. Andre Marie was constructed. 
In the centre of this Ministry M. Léon Blum and M. Paul 
Reynaud seemed to be surety for concessions of various kinds 
from one wing to the other. But even with these outstanding 
figures to sanction compromise, the Ministry collapsed 
immediately it became a question of adjusting the economic 
and financial liberalism of M. Paul Reynaud to the directivism 
of M. Léon Blum. Here, then, is the key to the essential 
contradiction of French parliamentary life. A majority 
without the Socialists, one that could correct the excesses of 
nationalisation and re-establish competition in enterprise, 
presupposes the inclusion of the de Gaullists. But de Gaulle, 
believing the first step to be reform of the constitution, 
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refuses to be included. Every other majority, calling for the 
collaboration of Socialists and Moderates, promptly collides 
with Socialist intransigence in the economic sphere—an 
intransigence that increases every time a Socialist is called 
on to suppress social unrest, as M. Jules Moch has done. These 
conflicts only drive the Socialist party to curry favour with 
the Moderates of the Confédération Générale du Travail, who 
might otherwise be tempted to swell the ranks of the ‘Workers’ 
Army,’’ a Trades-Union movement embodying obedience to 
Communistic rule. Our Governments can only extricate them- 
selves from these contradictions by compromises which 
attenuate their authority. Thanks to its everlasting doctrinal 
elasticity, Radicalism, now once more master of the situation, 
is trying to keep the balance between the Moderates and the 
Socialists. It is a thankless task. The shadow of de Gaulle 
overhangs the Moderates, especially since it now dominates the 
Council of the Republic ; and this antagonism will remain so long 
as no common ground for agreement can be found between the 
Radicals and de Gaulle—so long, in fact, as de Gaullism 
remains what it is now, inflexible and strongly tinged with anti- 
parliamentarianism. But the inconsistent character of the two 
Assemblies may now precipitate a crisis and a change. 


THE ExXIsTING IMPASSE 


So it is that, although men are bound by friendship and 
parliamentary ties of many years’ standing, like M. Paul 
Reynaud and M. Léon Blum, their policies may fail to har- 
monise. Even when programmes have points in common, 
with due regard for conceptions of democracy which may not 
entirely concur, de Gaulle’s personality and the fact that he 
stands outside the Parliamentary scales with a destiny of 
his own, added to the scepticism and scorn too frequently 
evokea in him by his judgment of other men—all these things, 
combined with the inextricable misunderstandings between 
public men which are a legacy of the war, have delayed the 
political consolidation essential to a country which has to 
keep the Communist menace at bay. A further distraction 
arises from the hopes and fears which de Gaulle excites, and 
also from the fact that he quite sincerely identifies himself 
with the greatness and destiny of France. 

The country is therefore doomed to a recurrence of political 
emergencies and shocks. If the Communists have to admit 
a defeat under the military displays of M. Queuille and M. 
Moch, the law may be re-established, but not the prosperity 
which the country needs. Work gathers way slowly upon a 
battlefield. The Communists had a considerable hold upon 
the trades unions before the war. Nevertheless, there were 
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other tendencies in the Confédération Générale du Travail 
which balanced the influence of the Communist leader, 
Benoit Frachon—more particularly that of Léon Jouhaux, 
whose standing amongst the workers was considerable. In 
the same line stood the actual Minister of Production, M. 
Robert Lacoste, an ardent Syndicalist turned Socialist 
without on that account (so people say) abating his fidelity 
to de Gaulle. 

Unfortunately, the pre-war anti-Communist Right of the 
old C.G.T. with its leaders, Belin and Dumoulin, had placed 
itself at the disposal of Vichy. During the occupation, the 
moment that Hitler flung his armies against Soviet Russia, 
the Communists were about the only party to arouse the 
working class to resistance against Germany. At the Libera- 
tion, the majority of the new C.G.T. belonged to them. When 
M. Léon Jouhaux returned from Germany, to which he had 
been deported, he came to the conclusion that M. Benoit 
Frachon was master in the house. Under the tripartite 
alliance to which I have already referred, the Communist 
penetration into nationalised industries (and even, thanks to 
the company committees, into private industry) was greatly 
facilitated. The trades union movement took on a definite 
political character, synchronised as it was with Communist 
Party action and obedient to the orders of the famous 
“invisible conductor’’ referred to one day by M. Paul 
Ramadier from the platform of the National Assembly. 
During the last two years, strikes in France have assumed, 
according to circumstance, very different characteristics. 
The most obvious and the most serious is, that they have 
become a sort of continuous illness of the social body, the 
menace of conflict being always latent, even during periods 
of respite. 

Thus a slow and pernicious war of exhaustion is being 
waged against the nation, punctuated by acute crises which 
demand the mobilisation of all the forces of order. When a 
general strike collapses, the Communistic C.G.T. instigates local 
clashes in essential sectors. For example, when the miners 
return to work, other clashes are arranged at other points. 
As a result, French Governments have now to face squarely up 
to the problem of Communism in France and to seek the best 
method of solving it. First and foremost, the strength of 
Communism must be reduced ; and that can be achieved only 
by elections under a different method of voting. The Socia- 
lists, the Popular Republicans, a section of the Radicals and 
the Moderates, do not want an election at any price, for fear 
it may profit General de Gaulle. Yet it was only necessary 
to change the method of the election to the Council of the 
Republic, for Communism to suffer a severe set-back ; and 
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the new composition of that Assembly could even now 
contribute towards hastening a return to universal suffrage. 

Ina word, political, economic and social stability all depend 
closely upon the formation of a majority with a programme 
which it has the means and the will to apply. But that 
essential development is blocked for the present by two 
obstacles which govern the situation—namely, the impossi- 
bility of an agreement, for the time being, between de Gaulle 
and the men of that majority ; and secondly, the difficulty of 
excluding the Socialist party and the Trades Unionist forces 
in it which are linked to Communism. It is no longer reason- 
able to expect events to cut this Gordian knot. Many men 
of judgment and insight now believe that no resolute national 
policy can be pursued without de Gaulle, and that de Gaulle 
himself cannot establish a stable hold on power without 
steady support from the Conservative Right, the Centre, the 
Radicalism of France. By the clash between the two Assem- 
blies, controlled as they are by majorities of two different 
kinds, that spark of reason may at last be struck which will 
allow the ‘‘ Rassemblement Frangais ”’ to justify its name and 
express itself in acts. 

ANDRE STIBIO. 


WHITHER IN AFRICA? 
THE CHOICE BEFORE US 
By Mrs. GERvAS HUXLEY 


F it is true, as last month’s survey suggested, that our 

colonial policy is in jeopardy from the growing impatience 

of Westernised Africans, from our own misreadings of 
history and human nature, and now from a rival and more 
stirring ideology, what’s to be done? Is our policy really 
based on false assumptions, or are these troubles but inevit- 
able shoals through which a skilful pilot may find a channel ? 

We have but two choices. We can decide that we have 
taken a wrong course, turn about and proceed in a fresh 
direction. Without pausing to discuss this, it is clear that we 
have travelled too far now to retreat, even if, as a nation, we 
wished to do so, which is by no means the case. We must, 
then, travel on. Can we indeed chart a course through all 
these banks and rocks and currents, to reach the open sea 
beyond ? 

To answer so prophetic a question, there is neither space 
enough in this journal nor wisdom in the writer’s mind. Yet 
critics who condemn without suggesting alternatives are 
themselves condemned. Very briefly, then, I will venture a 
few suggestions, less of the specific things that might be done 
(and these do exist) than of lines of enquiry which might 
repay attention. 


THE ROMAN MODEL 


One such line is that of history. What can we learn from 
other Empires that have flourished and decayed ? We turn, 
inevitably, to those times when our own ancestors were the 
natives of tutelage and Signor Togliatti’s forebears the over- 
lords. Among the many reasons for Rome’s decline, his- 
torians do not place the failure of her colonial policy. Britain 
and Gaul, for instance, did not break away as India and 
Burma have done, nor—and this is the point—did they wish 
to do so. Loyalty, not repression, held them. When news 
came that the Legions were to be withdrawn, a deputation 
of anxious Britons, the educated natives of the day, hurried 
to Rome to plead for the order’s cancellation. Nowadays 
deputations arriving in London come, as a rule, to demand 
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independence, not protection. Britain remained a Roman 
province for some 400 years; most African colonies have 
been under British rule for less than 50, yet they are restive 
already. The educated Briton did not, so far as we know, 
traduce Rome and intrigue against her ; on the contrary, to 
count himself a citizen was his greatest pride. The Romans, 
in a word, succeeded ; we are in danger of failing. Why ? 

Three reasons out of many come to mind. First, realism : 
the Romanised Briton knew that barbarians waited behind 
the Wall and the North Sea, and he was right; when the 
Legions withdrew, they engulfed him. Second, self-interest ; 
in the Empire’s service, the Romanised Briton could rise to 
great heights of wealth and prestige and no doors were barred 
to him ; but, should he be so foolish as to pit his puny strength 
against the might of Rome, he would find no quarter. He had 
no chance to engage skilful lawyers, to appeal and litigate 
and argue and perhaps be acquitted on a technicality; he 
was merely crucified or thrown to the lions. Thirdly, Rome 
not only rewarded service, punished enemies and kept back 
barbarians, she captured the imaginations of the peoples 
under her rule. Through the triumph, the glitter of the legions, 
the pomp and circumstance, the fine architecture, the feast- 
days and the worship of the God-Emperor, Rome brought 
colour and excitement and a lift of the spirit into the lives of 
the people. They felt themselves to be a part of it all, to be 
warmed by the splendid sun of civilisation. 

In all these three ways, our own system differs deeply 
from that of Rome. It is true, indeed, that barbarians wait 
at the gate, but few so recognise them. On the contrary, 
to-day’s barbarians masquerade as liberators, and succeed 
in taking in many people. Instead of crucifying our enemies 
and rewarding our friends we often seem to do the opposite. 
Our foes abuse us to their heart’s content and find themselves 
not on the gallows but on the Legislative Council, or dining 
at Government House. The loyal chief or headman toils in 
his district putting across unpopular measures for a pittance 
of a salary and is rewarded at the best by a British Empire 
Medal after 40 years, and much more often by the accusation 
' that he is reactionary and out of touch with the younger 
generation. Strikes bring higher pay, riots win political 
advances, while service gets only the stigma of stooge-hood ; 
the labours of the loyal are taken for granted, the abuse of 
the disloyal often listened to as the voice of the people. 
Small wonder if many an intelligent African sees that he is 
more likely to gain fame and power by abusing the Govern- 
ment than by serving it. The opinion, on these matters, of 
an experienced Roman proconsul would be enlightening. 
And.no doubt the proconsul would lift an eyebrow at our 
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habit of positively revelling in the prospect of our own political 
annihilation. It is a strange ideal, this—our own obliteration. 
Instead of inviting people to climb on the band-wagon, we 
offer them a seat on a hearse. Can people listen to and respect 
those determined to withdraw at the first opportunity ? 
As well enlist in the entourage of the Cheshire Cat. Who, then, 
are they to respect and serve ? - We have the answer pat— 
themselves. “‘ The good of the African ’’ is the sole criterion. 
As an exhortation to ourselves, this is admirable. As advice 
to them, it becomes an instruction to think always of their 
own advantage. Thus we enshrine the principle of selfishness, 
and teach it as the highest good. From every quarter of the 
continent laments arise that the young African thinks of 
himself and his own interests first, last and all the time. If 
this is true (and like all generalisations it is far from water- 
tight) the African is less to blame, perhaps, than those who 
first cast down his own idols and then put in their place his 
own image. 


CAN WE APPLY THE LESSONS ? 


If these three reasons (and of course there are others) for 
the success of Roman colonial policy and the shakiness of our 
own are correct, how, if at all, can we apply those lessons ? 
Can we adopt any parts of Roman practice that are not 
repugnant to a modern age? Let us glance briefly at the 
three points. 

First, the threat of barbarians who lie in wait beyond an 
invisible wall of law and order. That this exists, none need 
doubt: partly in human shape, partly in the immemorial 
forms of chaos, tyranny and starvation. Yet there is scarcely 
an educated African who really believes that the alternative 
to colonial status might not be an independent and flourish- 
ing state but a reversion to disorder, or even eventual conquest, 
open or concealed, by an imperialism quite devoid of kindli- 
ness. Many of the uneducated do realise it, for they have 
heard tales of the slavers, of the tyranny of secret cults, of 
famines and plagues—the living, vivid tales of the illiterate. 
But their influence is waning. Is it impossible to convince 
the people of the dangers that threaten, once the fragile web 
of order is fractured, or when the orbit of a small, weak 
country feels the pull and force of an expanding Russia? 
Conducted tours to Burma and to Greece or Turkey might 
awaken some to the realities of the world they live in, to 
what goes on beyond the invisible wall. 

Then, the matter of rewarding friends and discouraging 
enemies. Unlike the Briton or the Gaul, the modern African 
is neither awarded Governorships nor publicly executed. To 
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us, either course seems uncongenial or repugnant, yet it may 
be that we should show at once more generosity and more 
ruthlessness in our dealings. We proclaim that race and race 
alone should debar no man from any office, but few in Africa 
credit our sincerity. In part, this may be due to genuine 
misunderstandings. We say, and there is much truth in it, 
that men of the calibre, the tradition and the training needed 
to fill the highest offices cannot be created in a generation, 
and that quality, not race, is the bar. But Africans greet 
this with a cynical smile. 

It is arguable that, in reserving the higher grades of the 
Civil Service while building up a wholly African administra- 
tion outside it, with the idea that the second will grow and 
ripen and the first shrivel away, we have made a serious mis- 
take—in psychology, if not in political theory. It is this more 
than anything that has made African literates doubt our 
sincerity. That being so, we should not under-rate the value 
of a gesture—of an African Governor, for instance (M. Eboué 
was not the least satisfactory of French incumbents), and, 
where we can find the men, senior officials, to prove that the 
way is indeed open to the trusty and able. In the Colonial 
Office, save in the welfare department, one meets only Britons. 
Why not African ‘‘ beachcombers,’’ at once learning the com- 
plexities of governing and demonstrating that these are not 
to remain a white man’s burden ? 

When it comes to the treatment of traducers, we are on 
even trickier ground. To-day, in our national maturity— 
some say decadence—we abhor as cruelties the expedients 
our ancestors adopted to preserve order, to build nationhood 
and to scotch the elements of disintegration. Yet we have no 
right to say that those expedients were, at the time, wanton. 
It is only recently that we have been able to dispense with 
the need to draw and quarter traitors, or to hang sheep- 
stealers. Until our advent, African societies were just as 
ruthless as ours used to be. Thieves were burnt or dis- 
membered, even trifling discourtesies to rulers punished by 
death and torture. Now, because we wince at death even for 
murder, Africans are expected to wince also: to leap in one 
bound from the frame of mind of the Saxon thane to that of 
the modern humanitarian. We ask more than human nature 
can manage. Africans, in their inner minds, do not so leap. 
They are at first puzzled, then perhaps contemptuous. If we 
wish sincerely to carry out our task, we need to prove beyond 
_ all doubt that subversion, disorder and treachery do not pay, 
just as we need to prove that co-operation pays handsomely. 
The two go together. And only when both principles have 
been fully established will Africans, like others, respond. 

This, of course, is not to suggest that we should hang all 
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those who disagree with us, or that the rising force of nation- 
alism should be, or could be, suppressed. Nothing will stop 
it, and indeed it deserves a welcome, since it offers the only 
sign to be anywhere detected of an incentive to self-improve- 
ment and colonial unity. The point is that nationalism and 
the nationalists must be constructively applied and employed. 
When the impulse is turned towards driving out the ruling 
power on racial grounds—when, in fact, nationalism is con- 
fused with racialism, a doctrine of hate and envy, as is hap- 
pening to-day—it is then that a ruthless will is needed, and 
it is then that the will seems most to fail. 


LEADERSHIP AND LOYALTY 


¢ 


Unavoidably, perhaps, one writes of the course “ we” 
must take in relation to ‘“‘ them,”’ since we are considering 
our own behaviour, but the real colonial question is, and 
must always be, what “they ’”’ will do to help themselves, 
with or without our prods and guidance. And the question 
of whether that guidance is to be welcomed or rejected is for 
both of us vital. What will determine it? Whether “ we” 
can inspire “‘ them ’”’ with confidence, first in ourselves and 
then in our notions and practices. In two words, leadership 
and loyalty. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. Without loyalty, 
which in its widest sense means the spirit of service to some- 
thing beyond one’s own selfish interests, no people can rise 
and no nation flourish and endure. 

The African of only a generation ago was born into a world 
that had changed very little in the course of centuries, on the 
whole a rigid, set and certain world, in which a man’s behaviour 
followed fixed patterns: obedience to the chief, respect to 
elders, brotherliness towards age-grade companions, authority 
towards wives. The exact greeting he must offer to each 
kind of relative was often laid down, the seating plan at meals, 
the very tone of voice appropriate to the companion. And 
strict discipline cemented everything. A young man did not 
question his elders, break tabus, drink alcohol or deviate 
from custom. His loyalties shaped his life from infancy to 
dotage—loyalty to the tribe, to the chief, the clan, the age- 
grade, the family. Loyalty made demands which no African 
failed to ‘meet, but it also gave him things in return— 
material things like food in times of famine, and spiritual 
things like the sense of belonging to the group, and of pride 
in that group—often a very fierce, engrossing pride of blood 
like that of the Masai. Such a pride was, indeed, one of the 
motive forces of African society. 

That was the picture until only about 50 years.ago, when, 
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with the European’s advent, almost everything that Africans 
had believed in for centuries was swept away. They had no 
time to make adjustments, as we ourselves have made in a 
progression from feudalism to modern society which has 
taken us about 500 years. I doubt whether any people has 
ever been called upon before to make such sudden and violent 
changes—not so much material changes as mental and 
spiritual ones. No wonder the young African, all his gods 
overthrown and his convictions shattered, is assailed by many 
doubts. And once you start the process of doubt, there is 
no end to it. The loyalty to tribe and chief, the feeling of 
belonging and the pride—that goes too, or at least it is 
crippled. Men are left adrift in a world of half-grasped 
notions, adrift with a vacuum in the soul. 

How is this vacuum to be filled ? For filled it must be; 
people need certainties on which to feed their souls no less 
than meat for their bodies. The Christian Missions have 
their answer, and where they have succeeded, their success 
has been great. There are African Christians at work to-day 
whose characters and motives are as fine as those of any men 
and women in Christendom. But true Christians are rare in 
any age and country. Missions now must struggle less against 
the doctrines of the heathen than against the scepticism of 
the apostate. They have been taken in the rear by the decline 
of belief among the men of their own race and, perhaps for 
that reason, they have been unable to create the sort of 
Christian society that once existed in Europe, where, in spite 
of many lapses, people at least accepted as an ideal and a 
philosophy the teachings of the faith. Only in a few individual 
cases has Christianity filled the void. 


REVIVAL OF SMALL STATES ? 


Religion, race—these are motive forces. Yet another is 
patriotism, in our own case perhaps the mainspring of that 
measure of unity and sense of service that we have attained 
to. Here, Africa is at a disadvantage. No history, no 
tradition, no common language or faith unites those who 
happen to live within certain arbitrary political boundaries 
marked on the map. We can scarcely expect people to feel 
love and loyalty towards countries invented by others for 
their own convenience within living memory. There is no 
true unity. Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Tanganyika are meaning- 
less names tied on to a hotch-potch of peoples. 

That is not to say that the essentials are absent—the 
pride of blood and love of place. On the contrary, as we have 
suggested, these do powerfully exist. It is a question of 
finding an outlet for their expression, as an outlet was pro- 
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vided in the semi-savage but (as the modern jargon has it) 
“ viable ’’ Statelets like Buganda and Karagwe, Ashanti and 
Benin, or in the minor empires based on Kano or Sokoto., 
Africa was for many centuries divided into such small and 
independent kingdoms or republics, just as Germany was in 
the days of her cultural greatness, or the U.S.S.R. is (at least 
on paper) to-day. That the spirit which animated these 
Lander is not dead is suggested by the recent launching of a 
Yoruba national movement in Western Nigeria, with the 
declared object of ‘‘ accelerating the emergence of a virile 
Yoruba state within a possible federal state of Nigeria.” 
Perhaps we have here the seed of something worth cultivating 
—a federal solution, first of all the splitting of existing 
countries into much smaller and more manageable units, 
each of which would take over real powers from the central 
Government, and then the linking of them up again into new 
federations. 

There are many obvious dangers in a policy of encouraging 
the growth of small States. Parochialism: the creation of 
African Ruritanias given to quarrelsome jealousies. Duplica- 
tion: the attenuation of effort that is best centralised, 
leading to overlapping and to third-rate personnel. Regres- 
sion: the fear that, in a modern world, to split up is to put 
the clock back, to create weakness instead of strength and 
expose the Statelets to the risks of being gobbled up by 
giants. And the certain danger that Africans would accuse 
us of playing the old game of “ divide and rule.” There is 
no space here to deal with such very real objections. One 
can only say that such Statelets would fall within a federation, 
or series of federations rather, and that such unions or leagues 
which still permit within them genuine diversity, and which 
are handled in the right spirit, can and do succeed—witness, 
for instance, the case of Switzerland, a country from which we 
might learn much more than we do of colonial significance. 

Official policy does now go part of the way in this direction 
in its anxiety to build up local government, and in the recent 
trend towards regional units of administration in Nigeria 
and elsewhere. But more is needed: the exercise of much 
more real power by the units, including the right to make 
quite serious mistakes. (It is surely a mistake on our part 
to hope that people can learn the art of self-government 
without both making mistakes and themselves suffering for 
those mistakes, any more than you can learn to ride without 
falling off and getting bruised.) What is wanted is not just a 
series of elected committees by Statelets with a real spirit 
within them of independence and individuality: a king, if 
people like kings, or a council of State, if they prefer councils ; 
uniforms and processions and medals and flags, a feeling of 
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belonging to something alive and interesting in which every 
man can have a say, and is not swamped by mere bigness and 
impersonality. Some of the gaiety and colour of life, in fact, 
as well as good works ; feast-days and carnivals as well as 
campaigns to dig latrines and plant cassava. 

As always, there would be a price to pay. From these 
States the European would need to step aside and be content 
to see relaxed those standards of efficiency and integrity by 
which he sets such store. ‘‘ What would you really do if the 
Europeans went ?’”’ an East African politician was recently 
asked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t corruption and chaos follow?’’ The 
African answered: ‘‘ We should revert to more human 
standards.’’ The stern virtues of integrity take second place, 
in the minds of many orientals, to those of brotherliness, to 
family bonds and good manners. What we regard as bribery, 
others may look on as a sensible arrangement of give and 
take. Nepotism may seem to us sinful, to others it may be an 
obligation. These are things that must just be faced and 
accepted. We cannot, in a few years, re-make African man 
in the austere image that we ourselves have only recently set 
up as our ideal. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Above and beyond the Statelet and the federation, the 
African citizen would owe allegiance, as he does now in theory, 
to a greater whole, to the British Commonwealth. It may be 
said that the Commonwealth is too vast and too amorphous 
to have much meaning to a peasant or herdsman in the bush, 
and at present this is at least partially true. (It may be added 
that the more amorphous the Commonwealth becomes, in 
an attempt not to offend the Asiatic Dominions—if, for 
instance the King were to be talked away—the harder it will 
be for the African who thinks, as a rule, of persons and not of 
abstract notions, to understand what he is supposed to owe 
his allegiance to, and the nature of the larger fellowship.) 
Yet somehow, if parochialism on the one hand and the dis- 
tuptive forces of racialism on the other are to be sublimated, 
this membership of the Commonwealth must be made to 
warm the heart of the African rather than to perplex his mind. 
It must become a thing he is willing to work for with a will 
(as he worked, on occasion, for tribe and chief) and to fight 
to maintain—as the Romanised Briton was ready to work 
and to fight long ago. 

The task of kindling loyalty and holding it is now uncon- 
genial to us, because of our own doubts, our fear of criticism 
and our reaction from jingoism. . In fact even to mention the 
subject causes sensitive people to recoil with embarrassment, 
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rather as our Victorian grandparents recoiled from mention 
of sex. Matters like patriotism and loyalty seem, indeed, to 
have replaced sex as rather indecent subjects not to be dis- 
cussed in good society. But just as Victorians went on having 
babies in spite of their prudery, so modern people go on having 
loyalties ; and if we are too prudish to recognise this and to 
make, as it were, honest emotions of them, these loyalties 
will be driven underground and become perverted, and no 
doubt bestowed elsewhere. We cannot shelve our task because 
we dislike it. And if we bungle it, the chances are that the 
Colonial Empire will disintegrate into a chaos from which 
only the tyranny of Communism will rescue it—a fact of 
which the Communists are no doubt well aware. 

Have we still the will and the ability so to present our 
aims and our achievements as to fire the minds and hearts of 
the African millions with pride, enthusiasm and a resolution 
to succeed ? (Emotions as yet, with some exceptions, almost 
wholly lacking.) Will they bring to the Crown and the 
Commonwealth, and to the ideas of freedom these embody, 
that trust and devotion their fathers offered to priest-kings 
and chiefs ? The answer depends less on Africans than on us. 
We can convince others only of what we believe in ourselves. 
It remains true that colonial policy is a reflection of the spirit 
and aspirations of the metropolitan people. The Colonies 
are, in this sense, a mirror held up to ourselves ; therein lies 
a part of their fascination. If we vacillate, colonial policy 
vacillates ; self-confidence at the centre becomes expansion 
on the perimeter, and doubt becomes disintegration ; those 
who lose faith in themselves cannot teach faith to others. 

The danger to-day is that we teach in the main self- 
interest, and that is not enough. Africans have spiritual 
needs as we have, and are subject to the same spiritual 
diseases. Others wait in the wings with a sterner message 
(“‘ service, sacrifice, suffering ’’) but with the hope of power, 
excitement, faith and discipline, and the offer of fellowship 
in a rival empire which, like the Roman, is ruthless towards 
enemies, rewards loyalty and knows no colour bar. Ours, we 
think, is nobler, for we aim at freedom, tolerance and mercy ; 
and we shall be faced, in the near future, with perhaps the 
sternest challenge in all our long imperial history. 


ELSPETH HUXLEY. 


STEEL : 
THE SOCIALIST CASE 


By Ian MiKarpo, M.P. 


recovery from the effects of the war. The present high 

output does not mask the fact that, wherever we turn in 
social and industrial reconstruction, we run into a steel 
bottleneck. The shortfall in supply creates intense com- 
petition in demand—competition between steel wanted for 
end-products, for the machines to make the end-products, 
for the buildings to house the machines, for the locomotives 
and rails to transport them, for plant to make raw materials 
to substitute for steel, and for a thousand other uses. 

Our ability to boost exports sufficiently to win the Battle 
of the Gap depends on an adequate supply of cheap steel. 
As a direct export steel makes an important contribution to 
our overseas trade. In 1947 we exported 1,877,100 tons of 
pig iron, raw and semi-finished steel, and steel products (such 
as hollow-ware, anchors and chains, and bolts and screws), to 
a total value of £84,000,000. In addition, steel is the raw 
material of a range of freely exportable manufactured goods 
(including machinery, motor cars, electrical equipment and 
ships), which last year were worth £433,000,000 in exports. 
The price of steel vitally affects our ability to compete in ever- 
tightening markets, for steel cost accounts for over I0 per 
cent. of the selling price of a ship, over 15 per cent. of a motor 
car, a machine or a tool, and over 20 per cent. of a railway 
waggon.* 

Not only Great Britain but the whole of Western Europe 
depends upon an increase in British steel output. With the 
capacity of the Ruhr, for good or ill, restricted to a figure 
much below that of pre-war, and with the failure of the other 
West European producers to match our own productive effort, 
it is British steel which must provide the bulk of the extra 
millions of tons per annum on which European recovery 
largely depends. 

One of the principal pillars of the case for steel nationalisa- 
tion is that we shall not get the optimum increase in capacity, 
and we shall not reach the optimum level of efficiency so long 
as the industry remains in the hands of its present owners. 
This statement rests on a number of incontrovertible pieces 
of evidence. 


| T is beyond controversy that steel is a key factor in Britain’s 


* Census of Production, 1935. 
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THE STEEL-MAKERS’ RECORD 


The first of these is contained in the past record of the 
steelmasters. They are applying to the nation for the job of 
running the steel industry in the future, and no applicant for 
a post can reasonably complain if his prospective employer 
insists on taking a look at his previous attainments and 
failures. The sad fact is that the steelmasters have built an 
industry the greater part of which is ill-planned, wrongly 
located, uneconomic, and dependent on plant which is out 
of balance, outdated and run down. 

Real efficiency in steelmaking demands an integrated 
plant with a correct balance between the capacity of the 
various processes. Such a plant allows for continuous opera- 
tion in a continuous flow. It economises fuel firstly by 
reducing to a minimum the number of re-heating processes, 
and secondly by using the waste heat and gases from each 
process to provide fuel for subsequent operations ; and it 
economises labour by reducing sharply the length of inter- 
operational travel. Allowing material to cool between two 
hot processes in order to transport it cold is always wasteful, 
especially when the length of that transport runs, as it often 
does at present, into hundreds of miles. 

Those long runs of hundreds of miles are caused by the 
fact that many of our pig iron plants are sited in the wrong 
places in relation to their sources of iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone, and many of our steelworks are sited in the wrong 
places in relation to their sources of pig iron and their markets. 
Thus, the first thing that moves all over the country is ore. 
Only half the ore consumed is obtained on the spot ; only two 
of the eight principal ore-consuming areas can obtain locally 
more than a third of their needs, and four of them cannot 
obtain locally any ore at all.* In 1937, nearly half of all 
British ore was moved “ considerable distances ”’ ¢ ; in 1938, 
2,000,000 tons went from Lincolnshire alone to the north-east, 
Lancashire, Sheffield, the Black Country and South Wales.{ 
All this movement costs, and wastes, money. As long ago as 
1935 it accounted for 3s. 2d. per ton,§ and now “ the cost of 
Northamptonshire ore is trebled by transport costs by the 
time it reaches Middlesbrough.”’ || 

Faulty location accounts in the same way for the move- 


* Fienburgh and Evely : Steel is Power. 

+ British Iron and Steel Federation : Battle of Steel. 

t British Iron and Steel Federation: Statistics for the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1938.” 
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ment of large quantities of pig iron. In every single one of 
the steelmaking centres the output of pig iron is either much 
greater or much less than the capacity of that area for con- 
version from pig to steel. The north-west coast produces 
400,000 tons of pig iron more than it can consume ; and the 
Lancashire-Cheshire-Yorkshire area consumes half a million 
tons more than it can produce.* In all, in 1938, 2,000,000 tons 
out of the total pig output of 6-8 millions was not worked up 
at the furnace works, but was sent elsewhere.t’ Again, there 
are heavy transport costs involved: at 1935 prices they were 
6s. 84d. a ton.t Another 6s. tod. was added to the cost of the 
one-third § of the total output of semi-finished steel which 
travelled from the production centre to be re-rolled in finishing 
mills elsewhere.t Nor is transport the only cost. This move- 
ment from plant to plant involves re-heating ; and the higher 
incidence of it in this country than in the U.S.A. is one reason 
why the coal consumption per ton of American steel had been 
reduced to 1-4 tons as long ago as 1927,|| whilst in this country 
we were still working on the basis of 2 tons of coal per ton of 
steel as recently as 1944] and use very little, if anything, 
below that now. 

Just as the steelmasters did not know where to put their 
plants to get the best out of them, so they did not understand 
the economics of getting the right size of productive unit. It 
has been authoritatively estimated that no blast furnace 
“should have a capacity of less than 100,000 tons per annum. 
A steel works of 300,000 tons capacity can readily be supplied 
by two blast furnaces.” || But only one of our eight steel 
centres has blast furnaces averaging 100,000 tons capacity, 
and the average for them all in January, 1946, was less than 
three-quarters of that figure.** Pre-war figures, which have 
since changed very little, if at all, show that the average 
capacity in Belgium and Luxemburg was higher than ours, 
in Germany twice as high, and in America four times as 
high. f 

Something like a third of the industry’s equipment, on 
the showing of the British Iron and Steel Federation itself, 
is fit only for the scrap-heap.tt The glaringly defective layout 


* Fienburgh and Evely : Steel is Power. 
+ British Iron and Steel Federation : Statistics for the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1938. 
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§ 1936. 
| + and Hoskins: Ivon and Steel in Britain, 1870-1930. 
Financial News, October 6, 1944. 
** British Iron and Steel Federation Statistics, Monthly Bulletin, 
February, 1946. 
tt Reports by the British Iron and Steel Federation and the Joint Iron 
Council to the Ministry of Supply (Cmd. 6811, 1946). 
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of many of the plants, and the results of those defects, have 
been the subject of authoritative and trenchant criticism 
from many sources. These include the U.S. State Depart- 
ment,* the U.S. Steel Administrator of World War I,t two 
motor car manufacturers—Lord Nuffield { and (the then) Sir 
Herbert Austin—Sir William Firth,§ the May Committee, 
and many others. Perhaps the best picture of the steel 
industry was given by the Industrial Correspondent of The 
Times, who wrote of 


* a heavy proportion of obsolete equipment, or equipment requiring 
major overhaul and reconstruction. . . . There are too many works 
which ‘ sprawl ’—there is no other word for it—works which are a 
tangled riddle of gaps, corners, adjacent shops alternately empty and 
overcrowded, illogical separation, unbalanced and tortuous routes 
and methods in the handling of materials.” { 


The sources here quoted show conclusively that the 
inefficient and run-down condition of the industry is by no 
means a product of the war and its aftermath, but rather a 
product of the 20 wasted years between 1919 and 1939. The 
steelmasters had every opportunity in the ’thirties to right 
these defects. They did not do so. They never wanted to 
doso. Why should we imagine that, left to their own resources 
they would want to do so now ? 


REORGANISATION FROM WITHIN 


Not even the stress of foreign competition could induce the 
steelmasters to put their house in order. They relied for their 
survival and profits not on technical reorganisation, but on 
the mechanics of financial restrictionism. The tricks of the 
trade were subordinated to the tricks of the cartel. Prices 
were fixed artificially, output was restricted, low-cost plants 
which could have benefited the consumer were made to 
subsidise high-cost plants which were a drag on the industry. 
Every major development (Corby, Shotton, Ebbw Vale) had 
to be fought through in the teeth of the most strenuous 
opposition, and one of them (Jarrow), which would have been 
a godsend during the war, was stifled at birth. Threatened 
by the import of cheaper foreign steel, the industry made no 
attempt to fight the competition, but screamed to the Govern- 
ment for—and got—a 334 per cent. tariff. When that did 


* United Kingdom’s Part in the European Recovery Programme. 
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not suffice to make British steel competitive with other 
people’s, the industry dragooned the International Cartel into 
admitting the British steelmasters by the threat of a 50 per 
cent. tariff. 

This Government support was given to the industry on 
the understanding that it would use the breathing-space so 
provided to effect a thoroughgoing economic rationalisation 
and technical reorganisation. A Reorganisation Committee 
was set up without the slightest intention that it should ever 
do anything. The cynicism and dishonesty of this manceuvre 
shocked the handful of progressive steelmasters. One of its 
members, Sir William Firth, 


““ was staggered to find that . . . other Members of the Committee 

. . took the line that the objective of the Committee was to frame 
a scheme which would ‘ pass muster ’ with the Government and the 
nation under the guise of a ‘ National Reorganisation Scheme,’ but 
which would leave individual members free to ‘ paddle their own 
canoes ’ on a profitable basis that paid little regard to efficiency or 
production cost.” * 


Eventually, this bogus ‘‘ scheme ”’ was produced ; it will 
be sufficient to quote the views of three steelmasters on it. 
Mr. Henry Summers called it a scheme “ which, if adopted, 
could only prove futile and abortive. The main objects... 
were to bolster up redundant and obsolete plant, and by rings 
and quotas to put up the cost to the consumer.” f Sir 
William Firth found his worst anticipations fulfilled, and 
considered the scheme “ devoid of any factor which can 
bring about a reduction of cost, but, on the contrary, by 
quota and price arrangement, will prolong the life of inefficient 
plants and delay the elimination of cross haulages and the 
centralisation of manufacture and the erection of up-to-date 
plants.” { Mr. L. D. Whitehead, Chairman of Whitehead 
Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., was even more forthright. He 
described the intentions of the Reorganisation Committee as 
“the setting-up of a sort of Soviet in London ...; the 
prevention . . . of an increase in production, and in the 
case of many of our most efficient plants, actually to effect a 
reduction.”’ § 

Thus, on the acid test of “ by their deeds shall ye know 
them,”’ the steelmasters have shown that they will never 
hesitate to put their own interests before the interests of the 
nation. At this stage in Britain’s economic affairs, we cannot 
afford a situation in which the reorganisation of the steel 
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industry will be carried out as long as it suits the steelmasters 
to carry it out, and will be brought to a full stop as soon as it 
doesn’t. Even during the last year or two, when the indust 
was anxious to maintain a solid front against the threat of 
nationalisation, and relied on the B.I.S.F. development plan 
as its main anti-nationalisation weapon, some companies have 
shown opposition to that plan. As in the past, they put their 
own interests before those of the industry as a whole, and 
certainly before those of the nation as a whole. Mr. R. 
Mather, Chairman of the Skinningrove Iron Co. Ltd., wrote 
on April 3, 1946, to the Federation, and subsequently to the 
Minister of Supply, refusing to accept that part of the Federa- 
tion’s development plan which affected his own company. 
The Cargo Fleet Iron Co. Ltd. took a similar view.* The 
Chairman of the South Durham Steel and Iron Co. Ltd. put 
the point beyond all doubt in his address to his annual 
meeting: ‘‘ We have,” he said, ‘‘ continuously opposed the 
Federation’s proposals as affecting our own works . . . we 
take the view that we ourselves know best the particular 
necessities of our own plant.”’ ¢ 

It is clear from this that, in general, the Federation’s 
development programme, if it were left to be developed by 
the Federation, would be put into effect only so far as it 
rubber-stamped the proposals of the individual firms. It is 
equally clear that, so far as the North-East Coast area is 
concerned, the central authority will never be able, short of 
nationalisation, to ensure a planned development of the area 
as’a whole. 

Moreover, even supposing that the steelmasters were 
completely willing to effect the drastic economic and technical 
reorganisation which is vitally necessary, it is very doubtful 
whether they could ever find the money to do it. A most 
optimistic estimate by the Federation suggests that the best 
the industry could hope to raise from its own resources 
amounts to less than half the sum needed, and they add that 
“there should not be insuperable difficulties in securing the 
further finance required.” | This hope overlooked the fact 
that the industry has had grave difficulty, for more than a 
generation, in drawing on the normal sources of investment, 
and it was completely dashed to the ground, a year after it 
was written, by the glaring failure of the first public issue 
which the industry had put on the market for several years. 

In July, 1947, the newly-formed Steel Company of Wales 
invited applications for {15,000,000 of First Mortgage Deben- 
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ture stock. The offer was, to all appearances, an attractive 
one. The rate of interest, whilst not high, was 4 per cent. 
above gilt-edged, the backing was formidable, the capital 
security was good, and seven of the most famous houses in 
the City acted as underwriters. The timing was excellent : 
“ July, 1947, was a record month for post-war new issue 
activity, and more than go per cent. of the companies involved 
carried through highly successful operations.” * All this 
provided the most favourable auspices for the issue, and the 
Financial Times was not alone ‘in forecasting that ‘“ those 
responsible for the scheme should have little cause for 
anxiety.”’ f But all the favourable auspices were overset by 
the fact that the investing public have long since lost con- 
fidence in the steelmasters. In the event, the public applied 
for only 27 per cent. of the issue, and the Daily Express 
described it as “‘ the biggest non-gilt-edged new issue flop 
since the war.’’ ¢ 

To sum up the argument so far, it is (i) that we vitally 
need a technical reorganisation in steel, and (ii) that we shall 
not get it from the industry left to its own resources because 
(a) the steelmasters have always set their face against such 
an effort, (b) some of them still do so, and (c) even if they 
didn’t, they couldn’t finance the job anyway. 


Wuy NATIONALISE ? | 


But opponents of nationalisation often argue that the 
choice does not lie starkly between public ownership on the 
one hand and complete autonomy on the other. They ask 
whether we cannot get the best of both worlds by leaving the 
industry in its present ownership but securing the national 
interest through State control. Granted, they ask, that the 
steelmasters have shown themselves to be selfish and irrespon- 
sible, granted even that they have exercised a measure of 
political and economic power which is incompatible with our 
system of parliamentary democracy, can we not prevent them 
from doing the wrong things, and compel them to do the right 
things, by putting them under a National Steel Board without 
the bother of taking over all their shares? Would not this 
measure of control justify Government expenditure on capital 
reconstruction and ensure that it was devoted to the right 
ends ? 

Now if ever there were an argument damned as “ doctri- 
naire ’’ because it has nothing to commend it except a theory, 
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this is it. If, as is generally agreed, the Government must 
take all the major decisions about steel, and stand up to be 
criticised for them, if it must ensure that those decisions are 
put into effect, and if it must pay for them, why on earth— 
except for the maintenance of the status quo merely because 
it 7s the status guo—should we interpose between the Govern- 
ment and the steelworks a third factor which cannot contribute 
to development and may often serve to frustrate it? If 
Government is to do the job, why should it have to do it 
through the agency of hostile and irremovable boards of 
directors who, whilst nominally submitting to, and even 
welcoming, the central control, will sometimes do their best 
to frustrate it ? 

We have some evidence of the working of such a system 
during the war, when the industry functioned under private 
ownership subjected to Government control. The results were 
by no means encouraging. Even under the stimulus of 
fighting for the nation’s survival, the steel leopards would not 
change their spots. The wartime history of steel was that it 
charged the nation too much money for too little steel. It 
did well by its bank balances, but badly by the war effort. 
Public bodies and servants like the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure and the Auditor-General struggled for 
years—and weren’t fully successful in the end—to discover 
the mystery of how the Federation fixed its prices. Mr. 
G. D. N. Worswick has described this struggle graphically. 
“ The fixing of steel prices,’”’ he says, ‘‘ has been . . . one of 
the most elusive problems of wartime economic policy. Each 
year . . . the Auditor-General reported that he had been 
unable to find out on what basis these prices were determined, 
and each year the Public Accounts Committee attempted to 
press the investigation a stage further.””* (And we were 
supposed to be all fighting the same war!) Three things have 
finally emerged from all these investigations. The first of 
these is that some of the price-fixing arrangements were in some 
way related to E.P.T. standards—a procedure which, even 
though legal, is decidedly unpatriotic. Secondly, the nation 
paid through the nose for its wartime steel supplies: as the 
Auditor-General said in 1941, “the industry as a whole 
appears to have obtained a higher rate of profit than that 
normally allowed under the Ministry’s costed contract.” 
Finally, the nation didn’t get as much steel as it could have 
done, for the Select Committee on National Expenditure said 
of the price-fixing system that ‘it must at least have a 
tendency to reduce the pressure for increased efficiency.” f 
That is why the Manchester Guardian was able to report that 


* Oxford Institute of Statistics Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 9. 
+ Fourteenth Report, 1943. 
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“the Iron and Steel Control . . . has somehow been unable 
to put the full power behind the wheels.” * 

The plain difference, in a powerful industry like steel, 
between public ownership and publicly controlled private 
ownership is the difference between control of the willing and 
control of the unwilling. Nationalisation creates a partnership 
between the planner at the centre and the executant at the 
perimeter, in place of the constant struggle between them 
which, as we have seen, went on throughout the war. 


Wuy Now? 


There remains one final question to which the advocate of 
nationalisation is bound to offer a reply. Granted, some 
people ask, that control of the steelmasters is essential and 
that public ownership is the best way to get it, isn’t this a bad 
time to effect the change? The industry is breaking output 
records: why, then, should we interfere with it at this 
moment and perhaps create some loss of output through 
transitional dislocation ? 

To this question there are three answers. The first of these- 
resides in the fact that the present output figures are approach- 
ing the ceiling of what can be hoped for under the present 
organisation of the industry, and that that ceiling still 
represents a bottleneck for our whole economic programme. 
Even if the task of getting 3,000,000 tons more in five years’ 
time involved losing 1,000,000 tons next. year (and nobody 
seriously believes that it does), we should still be right to 
tackle the long-term programme—and that programme can’t 
be tackled without nationalisation. 

Secondly, the present output is due principally to a high 
proportion of continuous working which in turn is dependent 
on long hours put in by the steelworkers. The firm promise 
that the nationalisation of the industry, for which the steel- 
workers had campaigned since 1932, would take place in this 
Parliament led them to make an offer, for the first time, to 
ensure continuous working, whatever the effect on the length 
of their own working week. Their motive for this action, as 
they said quite openly, was to put the industry in good shape 
for its transfer to public ownership. The offer was accepted, 
and the steelworkers carried it out: they even expelled 750 
of their members who refused to agree. If ever it were 
announced that steel nationalisation had been abandoned, 
continuous working would be abandoned the following week, 
with the loss of something like 1,000,000 tons a year. Thus, 
far from its being true that nationalisation will cause disloca- 


* January 21, I94I. 
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tion and loss of output, it is precisely the abandonment of 
nationalisation which will have those effects. 

The third and final insurance against dislocation being 
caused by the passage of the Iron and Steel Bill lies in the 
terms of the Bill itself. There will be no nationalisation until, 
at the earliest, May 1950, and even then the boards and 
managements of the companies concerned will remain just as 
they are. No doubt there will be, from this starting-point, a 
gradual but dynamic reorganisation over the years. There 
will be no separate company ownerships to inhibit large-scale 
technical developments cutting across company boundaries, 
and, of course, the separate company managements will not 
be allowed to act as inhibiting agents either. There will 
doubtless be a handful of the present people who will want to 
leave the industry when it is nationalised, and there will 
certainly be no difficulty in replacing them. In short, all this 
talk of dislocation, which was based on the concept of a highly 
centralised publicly owned steel industry, became totally 
outdated with the publication of the Bill, with its marked 
degree of decentralisation. 

It follows, then, that just as we need effective central 
planning in the reorganisation of this vital industry, and just 
as we shall not get that effective central planning without 
public ownership, we shall not benefit fully from it unless it is 
instituted with the least possible delay. The prosperity of 
Britain and the recovery of Europe alike depend on it: the 
task is urgent. 

IAN MIKARDO. 


STEEL : 
THE CONSERVATIVE ANSWER 
By R. MAUDLING 


HE effects of the Steel Bill will be drastic and far- 

reaching. There should be no confusion about this. 

Although the Government are trying to play it down 
and are anxious to point out that no immediate change need 
necessarily follow in the structure or organisation of existing 
steel firms, the fact is that the Bill completely transforms 
the entire industry. It needs only a brief glance at the 
terms of the Bill to see that it gives the Minister of Supply 
powers over the steel industry as drastic and far-reaching 
as those possessed by the Minister of Fuel over the coal 
mines and by the Minister of Transport over the railways. 
The Bill itself in fact reproduces large passages of previous 
nationalisation measures with no significant change save the 
substitution of the word “ steel’’ for the word “coal’”’ or 
“ transport.” 

In one respect, however, the Bill goes even further than 
previous nationalisation measures. Not only will the primary 
processes of steel-making and steel rolling be nationalised, 
but the activities of the monopoly State Corporation will 
stretch far and wide into a myriad trades. The Corporation 
will acquire firms making-a substantial proportion of heavy 
engineering products: for example, 45 per cent. of the 
heavy forging capacity of the country ; 23 per cent. of steel 
castings, and 60 per cent. of hard and mild steel wire. Beyond 
these its tentacles will stretch into industries and trades as 
diverse as structural engineering, bridge-building, the manu- 
facture of armaments, ink, tennis rackets and toilet requisites. 
Finally, the terms of compensation proposed, on the basis 
of Stock Exchange values, are even less justifiable in the 
case of steel nationalisation than they were in the case of 
transport. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REASONS 


What are the reasons that have led the Government to 
introduce this measure at this time ? What has driven them 
to table in the House of Commons, and force through by the 
use of their Parliamentary majority alone, a measure that 
cannot fail to widen and deepen the political divisions of the 
nation ; a measure which threatens to disrupt a vital industry 
and to carry confusion and uncertainty into a wide range 
of manufacturing trades ; a measure which, by the unfairness 
of its terms of compensation, will leave lasting bitterness 
among shareholders and deep distrust in the fundamental 
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honesty of the Government ? Let us examine their possible 
motives. 

Can nationalisation effect any immediate improvement 
in the performance of the industry, judged by any of the 
major tests of efficiency and national interest ? 

Output is at all-time record levels. Successive Government 
targets have been reached and surpassed. If adequate supplies 
of raw materials and good quality coking coal were available, 
it could go higher still. No one suggests that output could 
be increased by the mere transfer of the industry to public 
ownership. Nationalisation could add nothing here. 

Prices are lower than those currently charged by any 
major steel-producing country, save Australia alone, where 
geological conditions are exceptionally favourable. This 
would continue to be true even if the so-called “‘ subsidy ” 
were abolished. (It is interesting to note that of this subsidy 
nearly £9,000,000 is used to reduce the price of imported 
steel to the lower price of the home-produced article.) The 
Board of Trade’s Index of Wholesale Prices shows that steel 
has risen by only 70 per cent. since 1938. (This might become 
75 per cent. if the subsidy were abolished.) Coal has risen 
by 145 per cent. There is no argument for nationalisation 
here. 

Then let us take the question of labour relations. It is 
an acknowledged fact that there has not been a major indus- 
trial dispute in the steel industry this century, and that 
industrial relations in the industry are excellent. To quote 
the words of a trade union leader himself, Mr. Lincoln Evans, 
“the relations between both sides have been such that they 
have over the decades created an atmosphere and mental 
climate quite different from that which existed in the mining 
industry with its poisoned legacy of bitter industrial disputes. 
So, if the Confederation does not enter the controversy as 
hot-footed and eager as some would have it and arraign 
the employers as totally unfitted to be entrusted with the 
destiny of a great industry, it is because there has grown up, 
apart from some isolated cases, a mutual respect, a tolerance 
and readiness to see both sides of the picture, and to judge 
any issue, as far as it is humanly possible to do this, on its 
merits.” 

It is true, as Socialists seldom fail to point out, that Mr. 
Evans, like his union, is officially committed to nationalisation. 
But neither he nor any other responsible trade unionist has 
argued that labour relations in the industry provide any 
possible pretext for this measure. 

There could be no greater tribute to the existing state of 
labour relations in the industry than the recent introduction 
of the seven-day continuous working week in the steel-melting 
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shops. It is to this arrangement that a great proportion of 
the increase in output can be attributed. It is remarkable 
that the men in the melting shops should have agreed to this 
extended working week at a time when workers in many 
other trades were demanding shorter hours. This is indeed a 
great tribute to the patriotic spirit of the men themselves, 
but is at the same time a convincing proof of the excellent 
state of labour relations in the industry. It is a pity that 
Socialist speakers should try to argue that the men’s acceptance 
of this extended working week is due to their knowledge that 
nationalisation is shortly to take place. This is an insult to 
the steel workers, whose extra efforts have been inspired by 
a knowledge of the nation’s requirements, and who would 
certainly not put any political conditions on their whole- 
hearted efforts to increase output. The final lie has been given 
to the Socialist allegations by Mr. Lincoln Evans himself in 
the same article as the one quoted above. He stated clearly 
the four main reasons for the men’s acceptance of the 
continuous working week. Nationalisation was not one of 
them. 

Then there is the question of public control. Everyone 
agrees that there must be some measure of public supervision 
over the steel industry. Until recently the Government have 
possessed in the Iron and Steel Board the means of supervising 
the main policy of the steel industry, and of controlling its 
prices. Co-operation between the Board and the industry 
has been excellent, and no complaint has ever been made by 
the Government that their powers were inadequate. It has 
been under their egis that record production has been 
achieved, and over two-thirds of the development plan, to 
which reference is made below, approved in detail by the 
Government. Yet it was the Government themselves who, 
by introducing the Nationalisation Bill, wrecked this promising 
experiment in co-operation between Government and free 
enterprise. 

Government spokesmen have tried to argue inside and 
outside the House of Commons that the resignation of the Steel 
Board was brought about by the steel-masters as an act of 
sabotage. This ludicrous accusation simply has no foundation 
in fact whatever. The Board, by its terms of reference, was 
specifically precluded from having anything to do with nation- 
alisation. With the introduction of the Nationalisation Bill it 
was quite impossible for the Board, within those terms of 
reference, to continue to supervise the activities and future 
plans of the industry. Consequently all the members of the 
Board resigned, except the two trade unionists, who are 
committed to nationalisation anyway. As the resigning 
members included the Chairman, the representative of the 
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steel consumers, and Sir Alan Barlow, an ex-Treasury official, 
this could hardly be described as “‘ sabotage by the steel- 
masters.”’ 


THE INDUSTRY’S PAST 


It is, therefore, quite impossible for the Socialists to find 
any argument for nationalisation in the present performance 
of the industry. No one claims that nationalisation can 
produce immediate higher output, lower prices or better 
industrial relations. Consequently Socialist speakers tend to 
concentrate on abuse of the past history of the industry or 
theoretical arguments about its future. Yet a complete 
transformation has come over the industry since the granting 
of tariffs in 1932 and the formation of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation in 1934. 

Before that time the industry was struggling against 
subsidised foreign competition, which culminated in a 
tremendous wave of foreign dumping in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. Continental countries were then exporting 
steel at prices sometimes less than half-those charged to their 
home consumers. In these circumstances the British industry, 
without any tariff protection, could not earn profits adequate 
to maintain full efficiency and to develop its capital equip- 
ment. Between 1927 and 1932 earnings on capital employed 
in the industry averaged less than 2 per cent. This was 
clearly below the level of economic efficiency. No industry 
can flourish unless it earns adequate profits on its current 
operations to maintain and develop its plant. 

The granting of tariffs and the formation of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation were followed by a remarkable 
recovery in the British steel industry. Output rose from 
5,000,000 tons in 1932 to 13,000,000 in 1939. In the last 
five years before the war {10,000,000 a year was spent on new 
equipment, two million additional tons of capacity con- 
structed, and the foundations laid for the magnificent war 
effort of the industry. At the same time unemployment in 
the industry, which in 1931 and 1932 had risen to over 40 per 
cent., was reduced by I0 per cent. by 1937. 

The charge made by Socialists is that during this time 
the industry charged excessive prices and earned exorbitant 
profits. Certainly prices rose and profits rose, for both had 
been at ruinous levels in pre-tariff conditions. But, while 
prices rose more than the General Index of Wholesale Prices, 
they rose no more than the costs of steel-making. Moreover, 
it is demonstrable that by 1939 British steel prices had become 
wholly competitive in world markets. 

Finally, profits which, before tariffs, had been inadequate 
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to provide for maintenance and expansion, increased to a 
level which was in no way excessive and which alone permitted 
the great expansion of 1934-39. 

All this time, moreover, from the granting of tariffs 
onwards, the prices charged by the industry were subject to 
approval by the Import Duties Advisory Committee on 
behalf of the Government. This Committee was composed of 
distinguished men with considerable records of public service 
and industrial experience. It fixed prices in accordance with 
a uniform costing system, on the basis of the costs of efficient 
plants. It had adequate sanctions in its power to recommend 
the reduction or removal of tariff protection. 

Many of the attacks on the steel industry cancel one 
another out. In the 1920’s, when profits were too low for 
efficiency, the steel-masters failed, according to their critics, 
to maintain and expand their plants sufficiently. In the 
1930's, when profits were at last adequate to carry out an 
expansion programme, the steel-masters are blamed for 
having the audacity to earn profits. Similarly on questions 
of plant location. If a steel firm moves its works from, say, 
South Wales to the Northamptonshire ore fields, where 
production costs are much lower, then the directors are 
inhuman monsters, concerned solely with economic con- 
siderations, and regardless of social consequences. If the 
firm does not move, but stays in South Wales, then it is 
described as inefficient for allowing the shortcomings of its 
existing location to prevent the development of higher or 
cheaper production in the economically more suitable area. 
Really, criticisms like this cannot carry a great deal of weight 
with any impartial observer. 


SOCIALIST CRITICISM OF THE INDUSTRY 


Turning from the arguments about the past, we find that 
Socialist arguments about the present and future are largely 
of a theoretical kind. 

There is the famous argument, of course, about armaments 
production, that men should not make profits out of producing 
armaments. But the Steel Bill, while nationalising the steel- 
making section of the Vickers combine, leaves armaments 
manufacture in private hands. In any case the Government 
already possesses powers to control the manufacture, sale or 
export of armaments (though in the case of jet engines to 
Russia, it seems doubtful if their powers were used wisely). 
This argument about armaments is sheer humbug. 

The same applies to the argument about the strategic 
importance of the steel industry. Never has the industry 
failed to.produce the steel needed for the nation’s defence 
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requirements. The argument about defence is mere special 
pleading, and the demand for more steel for armaments comes 
ill from the party who consistently voted against all Defence 
Estimates before the war. 

There is also the argument that the steel industry is basic, 
and that it confers too much power on those who own and 
operate it. But such powers as the steel industrialists possess 
have been subject to the supervision of the Government 
through the Iron and Steel Board. The most alarming of 
present politécal developments in this country is, moreover, the 
growing concentration of power in the hands of the Government. 

Then there is the argument that the steel companies are 
“ restrictionist ’’ and not “ expansionist,’” whatever those 
words mean. This really is a fantastic allegation in view of 
the development plan produced by the industry and approved 
by the Government. This plan for immense expenditure on 
steel-making equipment in this country represents, in the 
view of all who have any knowledge of the industry, employers, 
trade unionists and Government experts alike, the biggest 
development that can at present be planned in the national 
interest and with the material resources likely to be available. 
Nor is there anything in the argument that it cannot be 
financed without State help. Some £200,000,000 are required. 
Of this the steel companies can find half from their own 
resources. 

The Steel Company of Wales, in one operation alone, 
raised {50,000,000 in the City of London, entirely from 
private sources. (The Finance Corporation for Industry, 
which put up £35,000,000 is an entirely privately financed 
body.) No one with any knowledge of the City and its 
resources would suggest that the remaining £50,000,000 
cannot be found over a period of five years. Some capital is 
made by Socialists of the fact that 73 per cent. of this issue 
was left with the underwriters. This, of course, has little 
significance. (The fact that 83 per cent. of the Southern 
Rhodesian issue was left with the underwriters in the same 
month does not mean that the City is no longer prepared to 
finance Colonial Governments.) The point that really matters 
is that the loan was underwritten and that no less than 
£50,000,000 were raised in the City of London from private 
sources in a single day at rates ranging from 3 to 34 per cent. 
This was despite the reiterated threat of nationalisation and 
the implied threat of wholly unfair terms to steel-share- 
holders. 

Finally, there is the argument that the steel industry is a 
monopoly and that monopolies must be owned by the State. 
This argument too does not stand up to close examination. 
The steel industry at present is certainly closely organised 
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and has some of the characteristics of monopoly. But the 
prices it charges are controlled by the Government, and there 
are certainly still rewards for the efficient firm and penalties 
for the inefficient. 

At the present moment the controlled prices for steel are 
such that an appreciable amount of the steel being produced 
in this country is being produced at a loss. Reference to the 
last ten years shows that there is a great difference between 
the successes achieved by various individual companies. 
Output statistics show that, while the production of the 
entire industry increased by 45 per cent., the production of 
the small producers went up by 66 per cent., and the fortunes 
of the individual firms varied between a decrease of 9 per cent. 
and an increase of 82 per cent. 

In these circumstances the classic evils that arise from 
private monopoly cannot apply to the steel industry. On 
the other hand, the Government themselves propose to set 
up the biggest monopoly that can be conceived. The pro- 
tection afforded to the consumer by this Bill is derisory. The 
only duty placed upon the Corporation is in Section 3, where 
it is laid down that ‘‘ the Corporation shall secure that the 
products of the activities specified are available in such 
quantities and are of such types, qualities and sizes, and are 
available at such prices, as may seem to the Corporation best 
calculated to further the public interest in all respects.” 
This wholly meaningless provision will be little consolation 
to steel consumers, and it is not to be expected that they will 
derive any substantial comfort from the Minister’s regulations 
on Consumers’ Committees, in view of the totally ineffective 
role that these Committees have so far played in previous 
nationalisation measures. 

One of the points that is made against the industry is 
that, as a result of its monopolistic activities, output, and 
therefore production, were unduly restricted. Many workers 
in the industry have undoubtedly been led to believe that 
under nationalisation prospects of steady employment are 
greater than under private enterprise. This is just untrue. 
The fact is that the reduction in steel activities in the 1920’s 
and 1930's was a world-wide phenomenon. In 1932, for 
example, the total world consumption of steel fell to 40 per 
cent. of what it had been in 1929. The demand for steel was 
not adequate to keep plants working at anything like full 
capacity, and this would apply just as much to nationalised 
as to private-enterprise concerns. 

If any proof of this is required, it is only necessary to refer 
to recent experiences in Civil Aviation and in coal-mining. 
Faced by continuing heavy lesses in Civil Aviation, the 
Government are having to insist on drastic reductions in staff, 
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which will lead to some 10,000 being ‘‘ declared redundant ” 
under the nationalised air corporations. In the coal-mining 
industry we have just seen some pits in the South Wales 
anthracite area at Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen being closed because 
their costs of production are wholly uneconomic. Any steel 
worker who thinks that a nationalised Steel Corporation will 
be able to fiout the laws of economics and continue to operate 
at full capacity when there is no adequate demand for steel 
products is due for bitter disillusionment. 


THE TRUE MOTIVE AND THE CONSEQUENCES 


No economic argument, therefore, has yet been produced 
for the nationalisation of the steel industry. We must look 
elsewhere for the real motives that underlie the Government’s 
action in introducing the Bill. These appear to be three, 
First, there is the desire for power. This theme, the impor- 
tance of steel and the power that it gives, runs through 
every Socialist publication on the industry. The desire for 
power, which consumes many of our present legislators, is 
the main reason underlying the Steel Bill. Then there is 
the jealousy of successful people and successful industries 
that runs through much Socialist argument. The terms of 
compensation proposed for the shareholders in the industry 
are good evidence of this. Finally, there are the dictates of 
party tactics, the need to hold together a divided party, the 
need to maintain a united front in the face of falling political 
fortunes (the Edmonton bye-election, which preceded the 
House of Commons debate, must have added point to this), 
with the next General Election always in the centre of the 
picture. 

An interesting feature of the Government’s defence of the 
Bill has been the dilemma in which it has put them. They 
have tried to have it both ways, but without success. By 
the form of the Bill, i.e., the formation of a holding company, 
they hoped to be able to pacify opinion on both sides. They 
could satisfy the extreme Left by saying: ‘‘ You must surely 
be satisfied. We are taking over all the shares in all the major 
companies. This is complete nationalisation.”” On the other 
hand, to the floating vote, which is always before the eyes 
of Mr. Herbert Morrison, they hoped to say: ‘‘ What are you 
worrying about ? Nationalisation is going to have no drastic 
effect on the industry. The present companies will continue 
in their existing form without any noticeable change.”’ 

Unfortunately, this attempt to have it both ways produced 
the result it so often does in politics, that the Government 
lost on both counts. The extreme Left are not satisfied 
because the present bosses are not expelled. The rest of the 
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nation realise that, despite the facade that is being maintained, 
the entire industry, and more beyond it, is being nationalised 
as firmly and decisively as any of the industries that have 
already been engulfed by that unhappy fate. 

The position of overseas subsidiaries of British firms will 
be much affected by nationalisation. Overseas Governments, 
which have welcomed the activities of the subsidiaries of 
British private companies, may take a different view when 
it is a British State monopoly that is involved. Nor are 
overseas customers likely to be misled by the facade of 
private companies that is to be maintained under the Bill 
into thinking that the Steel Bill will not make a drastic change 
in the famous companies with which they have dealt for so 
long and with so much satisfaction. 

The effects of this Bill will be felt far beyond the steel 
industry itself. The Government intend to enter into com- 
petition with private enterprise over a wide range of products, 
stretching from drop-forging to printing machines, from 
structural engineering to fruit essences. In a myriad trades 
business men will find themselves faced with the prospect of 
a new competitor—a competitor who will have at his disposal 
immense resources. 

How can competition between the State Corporation and 
private enterprise firms possibly be fair? The State Corpora- 
tion has immense resources at its disposal for competitive 
purposes. It can distribute its overhead costs as best suits 
itself. Moreover, it is sole producer of the rolled steel on 
which its competitors will depend for their supplies. Clause 29 
of the Bill provides that the New Corporation must pay its 
way out of its own resources ‘‘ taking one year with another.” 
If trade declines and losses must fall either on the public or 
the private sector of these industries, who can doubt that 
every scrap of influence and power that the Government 
possess will be utilised to make sure. that the losses do not fall 
on the public Corporation ? The Minister will have undoubted 
power to carry out such a policy. 

This Bill and the Government speeches that have been 
made in its support have clearly demonstrated that the 
Government have no constructive proposals to make on the 
problems that affect the steel industry. The Bill contains 
no vestige of any plan or policy for the future of the industry. 
Indeed, the form that it takes, and the Government’s insistence 
that little change will be made in the industry in the imme- 
diate future, show how little they have to contribute to the 
teal economic problems that face the industry. What is to 
be done with the industry when it is nationalised ? What 
price policy, for example, is to be followed ? Are the Govern- 
ment intending to continue the system of the uniform delivered 
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price ? What are their proposals on the question of location ? 
What new principles in steel policy do they propose to 
introduce? It is not merely that these questions remain 
unanswered. The grim fact is that the Bill and the Govern- 
ment speeches alike show clearly that the Government still 
do not realise that any answers to these questions are needed. 
As in the case of transport, so in the case of steel, the Govern- 
ment propose to nationalise first and think afterwards. 

No doubt there are problems; no doubt also further 
developments must be made in the structure of the steel 
industry and in the relations between the industry and the 
Government. The Conservative Party is not committed to 
restore the Import Duties Advisory Committee. It is certainly 
not committed to every detail of the Iron and Steel Board, 
which the Socialists created. But the Conservative attitude 
is that both these experiments in Government co-operation 
with industry have produced good results. The results are 
definite : record output, competitive prices, excellent indus- 
trial relations, co-operation with the Government on major 
matters of policy, a development plan approved by the 
Government and financed from private sources. It is along 
these lines that further advances should be made. 

In the course of the past two years the Government have 
done nothing whatsoever about improving or developing the 
system represented by the Iron and Steel Board. They have 
not made any contribution to steel policy because they have 
no contribution to make. 

The Iron and Steel Bill is a political, not an economic, 
measure. By every criterion of economic efficiency and 
national interest it has been condemned. Its true object to 
promote the cohesion of the Socialist Party and to advance 
the Socialist State. In the words of Mr. Seymour Cocks, 
M.P.: ‘‘ Once we have nationalised steel, we shall have 
broken the back of capitalist control of industry in this 
country and its domination for ever.’’ This is the Govern- 
ment’s sole purpose, and for this they are prepared, in this 
critical stage in our nation’s history, to embark upon a gamble 
foredoomed to failure with a vital industry that is at present 
performing a magnificent task in our national recovery. By 
every criterion of public interest and good administration this 
Bill and its sponsors must stand condemned. 

R. MAUDLING. 


A FORTNIGHT IN PRAGUE 
By JOHN SMITH 


RAGUE is a kind of Dorian Gray among the cities of 
Prentra Europe. Miraculously preserved, and doubly 

beautiful to the traveller from the shattered towns of 
Germany, it shows at the moment few outward traces of its 
successive vicissitudes. It lies in a shallow valley on a 
bend of the Vitava. In the morning a golden mist hangs in 
the valley, so that only the spires and domes of its innumerable 
churches can be seen: In the evening the sun turns the pale 
stucco back again to gold. While at night, when the traffic 
is silent, the murmur of the Vlitava as it falls over the weirs 
and beneath the bridges brings a strange feeling of the 
countryside into the city. 

This river divides Prague into two parts: on one side lies 
the commercial town with arcaded streets, where they have 
not been replaced by modern buildings, of a cobbled and 
narrow antiquity: opposite, across the river and on top of 
a hill, rises the castle—in situation very like Windsor castle, 
in reality a kind of Kremlin, containing a cathedral, a convent 
church, streets, squares, a museum or two and, of course, 
President Gottwald. All around the castle, up the slopes 
beneath its walls, are gathered the palaces which the Hapsburg 
nobility began to build after the Thirty Year’s War had 
turned Prague into a provincial city of the Empire. There 
is hardly a house in this part of the city which was built 
before 1650 or later than 1800, when the Napoleonic wars 
stopped the building of palaces in Prague for good. (Here 
are the true ingredients of nostalgia.) One can walk below 
the castle for hours, through street after street of 18th century 
palaces, looking rather like University Colleges with their 
arched gateways, porter’s lodges, and inner courts—and now 
mostly tenement houses, peeling and decayed, but at least 
preserved. 

The British Embassy itself is housed in one of these 
palaces, built by the Prince-bishop of Salzburg in 1660, 
high up under the castle with a view across the river and 
the whole city. It was a stroke of genius on the part of the 
British Government to choose such a house: the approach 
is as dramatic as can be imagined, up winding streets which 
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become steeper and narrower, to a plain archway in a high, 
blank wall with the arms of England in gold over the iron 
doors. The effect is slightly marred by the inhabitants of 
the next palace, a tenement house, who nightly dump their 
refuse in front of the Embassy gates ; and also by a sad and 
secret person who sits at an upper window opposite, apparently 
noting down who comes and goes. The Embassy was used 
as a private house by the family of its builders until the fall 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and most of the interior 
remains just as it then was. The high echoless rooms lead 
one into another, each with tiled stoves and tall double- 
windows against the cold—and each with a view over the 
whole city. At the back, and three floors above the courtyard, 
is a little garden under the castle wall, into which once fell 
Martinic and Slavata, who were the principal actors in the 
defenestration of Prague. However, life among such stage 
scenery has its disadvantages ; for since the garden can only 
be reached through the house, one will occasionally open the 
doors of the lift to find the gardener, a sack of phosphates, 
and a foreign diplomat all inside together. 

But embassy gardens are exotic joys. The general 
impression given by Prague is that it is pre-eminently a 
capital city—much more so than London, almost as much 
as Paris; and that it is the capital of Bohemia, the region 
at whose centre it stands, rather than of a dim ethnological 
abstraction like Czechoslovakia. Further, Prague is definitely 
a Western city. Though the language on the street signs 
may be entirely alien, so that not one word in twenty has a 
Latin root, the buildings themselves are quite clearly German, 
or French, or Italian in origin. I have heard old people say 
that Prague under the Hapsburgs bore the same relation to 
Vienna as Edinburgh does to London. To-day Prague, with 
its broad river and medieval bridge, innumerable churches 
and enormous castle, still feels unmistakably a provincial 
capital of the Holy Roman Empire. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Outside Prague, Bohemia is a sad and empty countryside 
of endless open fields, crossed by earth roads and electric 
cables, with an occasional straggling village. It has a certain 
beauty, partly due to the golden light, but it lacks the neat 
unity of Bavaria. I had one excellent opportunity of studying 
the Bohemian landscape, for the Communist Government 
invited me to shoot partridges, which seemed a bit odd, but 
which none the less took place ; and though gratitude to my 
hosts makes me draw a veil over the transactions of that 
varied day, on which blood of several different kinds was 
shed, I cannot help feeling that Communists in this country 
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might waver in their faith if they knew that their comrades 
in Czechoslovakia organised partridge shoots with uniformed 
keepers and sit-down lunches. 

Shooting always had a great hold in Bohemia. The 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who lived there, killed 300,000 
head before finally being bagged himself at Sarajevo. I 
visited his castle, which rises surrounded by pointed towers 
above a wood-fringed lake. In 1918 this castle was taken 
over by the State and preserved as a museum ; ‘in the last 
war it was looted, but all the contents, except those taken by 
the Russians, were recovered in 1946. To-day it is just as 
it was in 1914, and the character of Franz Ferdinand envelops 
the place. He was an intensely active man, but allowed to 
take little part in government, and as heir to the Austrian 
throne he was barred from almost every other occupation. 
All his energies were turned to this castle, where he formed an 
enormous collection of stuffed animals and firearms. The 
corridors are lined with cases of muskets, suits of armour, 
and crossbows. Every wall not occupied by an instrument 
of destruction is taken up by trophies of the chase. The 
Archduke, who amongst the Hapsburgs had the reputation 
of a moderately progressive man, killed everything. The 
staircase ceilings are covered with capercailzie tails ; bears, 
bisons, eagles, elks stretch as far as the eye can see in motley 
profusion. At one point I passed a family of badgers—father, 
mother and three children—all bumped off together by Franz 
Ferdinand ; at another, a case containing the teeth of 71 stags 
which he killed in one day. One room, I think the nursery, 
contained the heads of 1,300 roedeer. Eventually the desire 
for sport became pathological, and he had a tiny pistol made 
so that he could shoot the flies from his writing desk on days 
too wet to shoot anything else. In the light of his fate, all 
these weapons and bodies are unbearable. 

Although this particular castle, of course, was uninhabited, 
I was lucky enough to visit one still occupied by the owner, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, a true European, well versed in history 
and politics, who was until recently one of the Czech repre- 
sentatives at the Vatican. An ancestor of his was in command 
at Austerlitz, and soon afterwards Napoleon had a large 
telief map of the battlefield made by the French general staff, 
over which he then had a post-mortem with Schwarzenberg. 
This map is still in the house, with, drawn on it by Napoleon 
in a thin, neat hand, the dispositions which he thought 
Schwarzenberg should have made. Although his drive is now 
a public road, full of signposts and milestones and wire, Prince 
Schwarzenberg still lives in his castle of Orlik, which sits on a 
tock, in appearance like the Gibbs dentifrice advertisement, 
above a gorge of the Vitava River. From the drawing-room 
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window one can see straight down into the water. A man 
ferries horses across in a flat-bottomed boat. Opposite, a 
worn, cobbled towpath runs between the forest and the river, 
“When a rich merchant floats round that bend,” said the 
Prince to a child, ‘“‘ we shoot at him and make him pay,” 
which I thought was very Central European. He had a weak- 
ness, also, for family trees, entirely vindicated when that of 
his wife revealed her descent from William Beckford of 
Fonthill ; William Beckford would have liked Orlik. 


THE CzECH ATTITUDE TOWARDS COMMUNISM 


Of other Czechs I met the Mayor of Prague—a pale man 
who wore a medal hanging from his braces button—and a 
secretary of one of the trade unions. I asked this secretary 
what incentives there were under Communism. He replied 
that the opportunity to rise in the managerial scale is a better 
incentive than the opportunity to make money ; that a man 
might rise under Communism to control a much bigger 
concern than he could possibly build up for himself as a 
capitalist. I suggested that such a system brings men to the 
top who seek power over others, rather than men who seek 
money. Of course, neither is desirable, but at least not all 
men who seek money seek power as well—they may well 
spend it as patrons of art—whereas a man who climbs the 
managerial ladder drawing the relatively low salaries of 
Communism can only do so for the sake of power. Alas, I 
never heard his answer ; it was a cocktail party, and at this 
point he turned to his wife. 

Large numbers of Czechs, however, do not share his view. 
Landowners, bankers, intellectuals—men of ability and of 
real value to Czechoslovakia have mentally abandoned their 
country : if they have not left its soil already, when the time 
comes they will go. Nothing brings home more clearly the 
disruptive and alien nature of Communism than to hear 
people of the most obvious integrity and attachment to the 
soil talk not of ‘‘ emigration ’’ but of ‘‘ escape.” 

The ordinary man-in-the-street of Prague I saw, unfor- 
tunately, only in the street. As far as I could discover, the 
Czechs have a sense of humour which is a friend of proportion 
and an enemy of Communism: they call the SNB—the 
police—the Sunny Boys: they call lip-service Communists 
“‘ radishes”: and they call dug-out officers of the late war 
“the mothballs.’”” On the other hand they seem a shade 
gutless. Beyond that one could not see: all foreigners, 
including the whole diplomatic corps, are somewhat in the 
position of a garrison: they circulate amongst themselves, 
and meet a few Czechs whose foreign sympathies are so well- 
known that they cannot be further compromised; but 
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most Czechs are unwilling to be seen in contact with foreigners 
lest they fall under suspicion of plotting to leave the country. 
Many, of course, have left: one Englishman told me that of 
35 Czechs he knew before the February revolution, only three 
now remain in Czechoslovakia. The Government, I under- 
stand, having formally forbidden Czechs to leave the country, 
in fact usually , grants emigration visas, since it can then 
sequestrate the ,emigrant’s goods. The chief difficulty in 
emigrating, from a Czech’s point of view, lies in getting an 
English or American entry permit for Germany. Priests of 
the Catholic Church presumably come under the heading of 
those too compromised to care, and it is possible to talk 
fairly freely with them. The ‘Archbishop of Prague still 
occupies an immense palace, and one hopes he must be a 
great anglophile, since the British Ambassador, who was 
once a Classical don at Pembroke College, Cambridge, is one 
of the few people who will converse with him in Latin. At 
the revolution of February the Church issued a non-committal 
statement, placing itself above politics without condemning 
the Communists: the Czech Orthodox Church, however, 
definitely supports the Communists as exponents of Pan- 
Slavism. 


PROPAGANDA AND POLICE 


Of the outward evidences of Communism in Prague the 
most apparent is naturally the number of policemen. These 
dress in the ordinary army uniform, carrying weapons—the 
only obvious distinction between them and the soldiery being 
their red hatbands. It may be that their khaki clothes make 
them more conspicuous than the blue of English policemen, 
but none the less one is never free for a moment from the 
sensation of having policemen about. I understand they 
can fine one on the spot for crossing the road in the wrong 
place or for traffic offences, but the only time I was caught 
in the road away from a crossing-place, the policeman merely 
made me cross back again to the other side, which was silly 
and dangerous, but gently done. 

They can, however, on occasion be fairly rough: when I 
entered Czechoslovakia, the train was left in a siding for an 
hour or two at Cheb. During that time I happened to read 
an English magazine containing several maps. This appar- 
ently worried a sentry looking into the carriage from the 
platform outside, and he fetched his officer—who entered the 
compartment, seized the magazine and motioned me out of 
the train. I was led into a wooden hut where three fat 
soldiers sat behind desks in a haze of cigarette smoke—quite 
in the spy film manner—and while the °y read my magazine, 
an officer took me into a little room and searched my clothes 
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with his own hands. What it was all in aid of I cannot 
imagine. 

In Prague one occasionally heard of people being taken 
away without explanation, and sometimes deported: the 
Government are now said to be preparing new lists of pro- 
scription—on which philatelists are reputed to figure largely, 
because of their obvious international leanings. The process 
of communising the country is continued, by less violent 
means, through the cinema and the Press. Of English papers, 
although I believe that the Daily Mail alone is officially 
banned, the Daily Worker and the New Times only are to be 
seen, besides the Cominform organ, printed in all languages. 
At the cinema the persuasion is sometimes a little clumsy. 
One Russian propaganda film, about the liberation of Prague 
in 1945, showed the callous Americans drinking lager at 
Pilsen, 80 kilometres from Prague, while the brave Russians 
forced manfully south from Berlin—4o00 kilometres—to help 
the Czechs. Most of the audience knew that the Americans 
had agreed with the Russians to wait, so that the Russians 
should have the honour of first entering Prague, and I under- 
stand that on the first few nights of this film there were 
ironical cheers—upon which the lights went on and a police- 
man in the gallery pointed out the offenders, who were 
marched off by a posse of policemen in the stalls. 

In actual fact it was a great mistake of the allies to allow 
Russia to liberate Prague. The inhabitants of the city, 
hearing the Americans were near, rose against the Germans : 
but since the Americans had agreed not to move, the Czechs 
suffered heavily before the Russians arrived. The streets of 
Prague are dotted with memorial tablets to those who fell in 
this unsuccessful rising: each tablet marks the spot where 
the man was killed—sometimes in the pavement, sometimes 
on a wall—sometimes alone or with four or five others— 
nearly always decorated with a wreath or flowers. The effect 
is macabre and unhappy, just as it was in the war when one 
found at the roadside a lorry consumed by fire with new, tin- 
hatted graves beside it. Though the city itself is almost 
undamaged, these tablets make the war seem unbearably 
grim, individual and recent, and will for ever discourage 
risings in Prague. Further, in one of the chief squares, there is 
a large monument crowned by the first Russian tank to enter 
the city. It would have helped Benes enormously if those 
gravestones had been absent and that tank American. 

Another Russian film showed a map of Europe with the 
iron curtain drawn on it—the iron curtain as it is to-day, 
without further enclosures, which is perhaps a comfort; 
as the film proceeds, the Western half of the map blackens 
and the Eastern part brightens to reveal Communist armies 
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trumpeting Westwards ; it all seemed drearily familiar. An 
English film bore the legend ‘‘ monopolist—J. Arthur Rank ”’ 
where in England had been inscribed “‘ produced by J. Arthur 
Rank.’’ That was a fairly subtle touch. At the University 
the Government have instituted a simple entrance examina- 
tion, containing questions such as ‘“ What is dialectical 
materialism ?’’ ‘‘ What do you think of the events of 
February ?’’ Gottwald has allowed a street to be named 
after himself, and on becoming President has reopened, in 
the castle, the state rooms of the Hapsburgs which President 
Bene’ seldom used. There has been a certain amount of open 
opposition to the Government ; not only at the cinema, but 
also, for instance, at the Sokol athletic festival, held after 
Bene$’s retirement but before his death, when a huge audience 
cheered for BeneS and waved English or American flags. 
The Government, in its humourless way, promptly set up a 
“committee to supervise all sports and gymnastics.” At 
BeneS’s funeral photographs showed the cortége surrounded 
by armed men with their guns at the ready, facing the crowd. 


THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION 


The funeral of Bene’ in September emphasised for most 
Englishmen the success of a swift and terrifying process. On 
February 17, 1948, the Communists held under half the seats 
in the National Assembly ; in fact, the Russian magazine 
Party Life—which is not, curiously enough, a Communist 
version of the Tatler—in November of last year had only 
claimed that 10 per cent. of the Czechs were members of the 
Communist Party. Yet by February 25 the Communists 
had virtually captured the country. It would be otiose to 
recall how on February 17 the Communist Ministers demanded 
an extreme measure of nationalisation from the 12 non- 
Communist Ministers, who in turn demanded that the Minister 
of the Interior should stop dismissing non-Communists from 
the police force; how, not receiving satisfaction, the 12 
Ministers resigned, and how on a threat of civil war, BeneS 
was persuaded by Gottwald to accept their resignation. 
After that, the process was simple. Action committees were 
set up “to purge every branch of the national life”; a 
suitable plot was discovered and frustrated, and all public 
buildings were ordered to fly the national flag as ‘‘ a symbol 
of the victory of freedom.” Later the judiciary was purged. 

The Communist victory seemed alarmingly simple. Even 
Zorin, the Soviet Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
had arrived to “‘ supervise deliveries of grain,’’ was able to 
return to Moscow on the 19th, having presumably delivered 
it. But, in fact, although we.were told at the time that 
Czechoslovakia had, after the war, made a splendid democratic 
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recovery, the country was in reality being drawn even then 
towards Communism. German-owned and _  German- 
sequestrated industries in Czechoslovakia were nationalised 
in 1945, since it was impossible to restore them to their 
original owners, and the whole process of denazification— 
which in Czechoslovakia was mingled with the old hatred of 
Austria till it became a process of degermanisation—tended 
to turn Czechoslovakia towards the East. The Sudeten 
Germans, nearly two and a half million of them, were expelled, 
thus making derelict the Sedetenland and cutting a racial 
link with the West. The Pan-Slav idea was pushed forward, 
supported by the Czech Orthodox Church, and by 1948 
Czechoslovakia was no longer orientated Westwards (to coin 
an interesting phrase). In Prague, a city overwhelmingly 
German in fabric, the inhabitants were most reluctant even 
to speak German. The Czech language, however, is so similar 
to Russian that ordinary people of the two countries can 
understand each other if they speak slowly. Further, Czech 
relations with the West had proceeded on fairly square wheels 
since the end of the war ; the Czechs publicly objected to our 
policy in Germany, and they accused the Americans so often 
of dollar imperialism that the Americans finally cancelled the 
loan which they were preparing to make to Czechoslovakia. 

Thus the ease with which Communism conquered Czecho- 
slovakia need not foreshadow a similar case in other countries. 
Rather, although Gottwald is a Moscow Communist through 
and through, constantly reporting to the Kremlin for orders— 
as he did when cancelling his acceptance of the invitation to 
discuss the Marshall Plan in Paris—there are signs that 
Czech Communism may develop a nationalist tinge, as it 
has done in Jugoslavia. It is worth noting that amongst 
the cheers for Bene’ at the Sokol Festival were some for Tito 
too. Czech Communism already differs slightly from the 
Russian standard; in Czechoslovakia the land was redis- 
tributed, not nationalised, and the individual is allowed more 
personal property. This may merely be to let the Czechs 
down gently, and when the Russians try to incorporate 
Czechoslovakia in the Soviet Union—as many Czechs, looking 
with alarm at their new common frontier with the U.S.S. R,, 
think that they will do—such privileges may be withdrawn. 
That will be the crucial testing time. But the Czechs, with 
a gap of only 30. years between Communist and Hapsburg, 
and having been tricked into shirking the vital issue on two 
recent occasions, may well-prefer to shirk again on this the 
third and last. 


JOHN SMITH. 


‘THE CASE FOR HUNTING 


By THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH FIELD SporTS SOCIETY 


T is with pleasure and with pride that I take this oppor- 

tunity, as President of the British Field Sports Society, to 

write openly and frankly upon the Society’s activities at 
the present time, and to explain how the primary purpose for 
which it was formed, namely, the preservation of our field 
sports from the attacks of those who wish to see them 
abolished, is being fulfilled. 

The idea to found the Society was born in 1929, when the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals pre- 
sented a Bill in the House to secure the abolition of stag- 
hunting. That effort failed, but it was a danger signal to 
far-seeing sportsmen, foreboding greater and possibly more 
skilful attacks, not only upon stag-hunting, but upon: all 
hunting and all field sports in the future. 

It would be tedious to recount the frustrations and disap- 
pointments of the early days of the Society. The idea that 
a handful of cranks could organise themselves sufficiently to 
become a serious menace to the continuance of country pursuits 
was met with ridicule by many otherwise intelligent sports- 
men. After many years, however, events have changed the 
opinions of many sportsmen who were adamantly lethargic 
or sceptical, and from 6,000 members who enrolled within the 
first two years, the membership of the Society has grown to a 
figure which passed 50,000 several weeks ago. 

It should not be thought, though, that the British Field 
Sports Society was conceived only for the defence of field 
sports. A far wider version governed our policy. 

In addition, therefore, to embrace all hunting interests, 
the Society furthers the interests represented by such old- 
established institutions as the British Falconers Club, the 
Flyfishers Club, the Field Trial Council, the Gamekeepers 
Association of Great Britain, the International Gun-dog 
League, the National Association of Fishing Boards, the 
Salmon and Trout Association, the Scottish Field Trials 
Association, the Scottish Salmon Angling Federation, and 
the Wildfowlers Association of Great Britain, who are all 
officially represented on one Committee. 

Numerous and diverse items of information upon every 
aspect of field sports are given freely every day to individual 
or club enquirers ; files are maintained of all adverse comment 
or action against field sports wherever they appear or occur ; 
a constant liaison is kept with the press, and handouts in the 
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form of news and information given to wireless and press, 

The evil of river pollution has been forcibly brought to the 
notice of His Majesty’s Government by the Society’s first two 
reports on its survey of our rivers, and it is hoped that when 
the survey is complete it will influence the House to alter 
the fundamental laws with regard to this vital subject. 


THE VOICE OF MILLIONS 


It can thus be said, and truly said, that the British Field 
Sports Society—although its actual membership is numbered 
only in thousands—is, in reality, working in the interests of 
millions, and that when it speaks, it speaks for millions also. 
Thus the slogan, ‘‘ Stop Killing for Fun,” which is the rally- 
ing cry of the Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports (and 
other allied organisations), should also become the rallying 
cry for the vast population of town and country folk repre- 
sented by the B.F.S.S. who see, and rightly see, in the forth- 
coming presentation of a Bill to the House of Commons 
demanding the abolition of hunting and coursing, a most 
serious threat presaging the suppression of all field sports. 

The immediate threat is against hunting, with coursing 
thrown in. The main arguments advanced against hunting 
are :— 

(a) That it is cruel, and that deer, foxes, otters and hares 
could be destroyed by more humane methods. 

(b) That it is the sport of the idle rich. 

(c) That it involves unnecessary expenditure and con- 
sumption of food by hounds and horses which the nation 
cannot spare. 

(d) That it causes much damage to crops and country- 
side, which is bitterly resented by the majority of farmers, 
who are powerless to protest, because they are the tenants of 
the land-owners. 

On the surface, some of these planks in the opposition 
platform would appear to be good, especially when put toa 
non-hunting or non-sporting audience, and backed by mis 
representation of the true facts of the chase. One can, 
therefore, forgive the ignorant for being misled. 

On the other hand, if they were put to an average rural 
audience, they would seem so absurd that they would not 
receive serious consideration. Hunting has recovered from the 
war in a remarkable way, and in spite of the many restrictions 
still in force. In fact, I would say that hunting is in a far 
healthier state now than it was before the war, because duri 
that period it experienced a purge of the money element, a 
turned to being an integral part of country community life. 
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It is a sine qua non that hunting could not continue without 
the support of farmers, and to-day there are more farmers on 
hunt committees, more farmers hunting, and more hunts run 
entirely by farmers, than ever before. 


THE ARGUMENTS 


Now although, as an Englishman, I resent being forced to 
defend my sport, instead of being left to enjoy it in peace whilst 
others enjoy theirs, I propose to dispose in broad outline of 
the arguments against hunting; and I must confine myself 
- ome only of the fox and stag, with emphasis upon 
the fox. 

First, we have to meet the question of cruelty. It is a 
mistake to credit a wild animal with the same feelings that a 
human being would have under similar circumstances. Life 
in the wild is raw. The fox is a hunter and a killer, confident 
in his own powers to escape his pursuers, and with full instinc- 
tive knowledge of the protection afforded him by the vagaries 
of scent. When caught by hounds he dies instantaneously. 
He is never “ torn to pieces alive,’”’ to quote a descriptive but 
untrue phrase beloved by hunting opponents. 

What is the alternative to hunting? Poison, which is 
rightly illegal; the steel trap, in which the animal dies a 
lingering death of starvation and agony; gassing in his 
earth, in which he is suffocated to death, and the earth fouled 
for all other wild creatures ; shooting, which necessitates the 
use of dogs to find and chase him to the guns (hunting again), 
where he is more frequently wounded than killed, being a 
difficult target and protected by a tough coat, with the result 
that eventually he dies an agonised death from gangrene. 

Surely death from hounds is preferable to these ? 

In the case of a stag, he is not hunted at all until fully 
grown at five years and warrantable. He is destructive of 
crops and a fierce fighter, completely belying his innocent 
looks. When he is finally at bay, he is destroyed by a humane 
killer, in the same way as the beast from which your last 
ration (I nearly said steak!) was cut. Owing to the country 
he inhabits it is impossible to rouse a stag without dogs 
(hunting again), for a rifle cannot be used in populated 
districts nor at a fast-moving target. With a gun more often 
than not he is only wounded when shot at, thus, like the 
wounded fox, dying a slow, painful, gangrenous death. 

Next comes the charge that hunting is the sport of the 
idle rich. This misconception is due to the publicity given 
before the war to some ten or a dozen packs (out of a total of 
more than 200) by some London daily papers or expensive 
weeklies, who applauded or derided according to their 
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editorial policies. The packs under notice were those hunting 
the cream of the shires, which attracted people who could 
offord expensive horses, but who, unfortunately, had little 
or no personal interest in the welfare of the land or its culti- 
vators. That picture of hunting was never true as a whole. 

In reality hunting is the most democratic of sports, 
enjoyed by people in all strata of society, and at every meet 
one can see the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker 
mounted on horse, bicycle or foot, in friendly camaraderie 
with lords, doctors, publicans and farmers. In a hunt all men 
are social equals. The only thing which separates one man 
from another is his degree of nerve and skill in following 
hounds, for hunting demands hardihood, coolness, courage, 
quick decisions, judgment and patience. The majority of 
followers to-day are country people, who obtain their living 
either on, from, or by the land. Hunting is thus the sport 
neither of the rich, nor of the idle. 


Fox AND Hounps 


Now let us examine that pernicious slogan, “ killing for 
fun.”’ 
once did, that every follower of a hunt assists to the utmost 
of his ability in securing the death of the quarry, whereas in 
actual fact nothing is further from the truth, for the only 
person allowed to take any active part in the hunt is the 
huntsman, and he only assists hounds when they are at fault, 
or handles the carcase after hounds have killed. Even the 
duty of the one, or in some larger establishments two, 
whippers-in is confined to maintaining discipline amongst 
the hounds. 

Hunting obeys nature’s law, the survival of the fittest, 
and no animal understands this better than the fox. There is 
no such thing as “ killing for fun.”” The fun in hunting 
consists of the pleasure in negotiating one’s way across 
country as the follower only of a pack of hounds, in over- 
coming the obstacles in one’s path, in visiting the hidden ways 
in valley, hill and dale, in the good health and fitness resulting 
from strenuous exercise in the saddle or on foot, in the glorious 
views and wonderful vistas unexpectedly unfolded. 

There is no finer sight in all the world than a pack of hounds 
in full cry, followed by the decorative pattern of the toiling 
field in scarlet or ratcatcher, and there is not one member of 
that field who is not sorry when the quarry is killed, and the 
excitement of the chase ended. 

As for the terror said to be experienced by a fox when 
hunted, I have yet to see it after 40 years of hunting. There 
are always foxes in the covert which actually adjoins the walls 


What does it mean? It implies, as a famous cartoon 
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of my kennels at Badminton, and it is their presence which 
often drives my hounds crazy at night. No, the stout fox 
holds the hounds in contempt, and one could more justly 
accuse the butterfly collector of “ killing for fun”’ than the 
hunter. 

Now for the question of unnecessary expenditure, and the 
consumption of food by horse and hounds which the nation 
cannot spare. If the expenditure on hunting can be described 
as unnecessary, then expenditure on every other form of 
relaxation can be described as unnecessary also—the cinema, 
the theatre, golf, cricket, greyhound racing, football, dirt- 
track racing, motoring, etc., etc. ; in fact every form of recrea- 
tion we enjoy. 

If hunting is abolished, the breeding of light horses (in 
which we are supreme) will die out ; point-to-point races will 
cease, and with their eclipse will sound the knell of steeple- 
chasing. The passing of the light horse will bring about the 
cessation of horse shows, which give a great deal of pleasure to 
many who hunt, and to an even greater number who do not. 
Thus would unwillingly fade yet another of our national 
spectacles, for, irrespective of the hunter classes, the supply of 
hacks would inevitably weaken. 

On food there is little to say. Hounds consume flesh 
which is unfit for human consumption. Hunt horses alone get 
aration during the season which is less than one-seventh of 
the amount formerly considered adequate to keep them up 
to concert pitch, and in consequence hunts are slower and 
hunting days shorter. If this ration were stopped, it would 
not provide one extra quartern loaf per head per annum of 
the population. 

Having answered the three main charges against hunting, 
I must face the last and most unwarranted—that hunting 
causes much damage to crops and countryside, which is 
bitterly resented by the majority of farmers, who are powerless 
to protest, because they are the tenants of the land-owners. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to answer this one, 
because only a few days ago, after taking the views of their 
branches which were sometimes expressed in ‘‘ very vigorous 
terms,’’ the National Farmers Union decided wholeheartedly 
to support the British Field Sports Society in its fight against 
the proposed anti-hunting Bill. This is contradiction of our 
opponents’ argument, and contradiction with a vengeance ! 

A moment’s reflection will reveal the magnitude of this 
support by the National Farmers Union. It means that 
hunting must and will continue, and that its future is assured. 

It is an undeniable fact that hunting is the cleanest and 
the most practical way of keeping foxes, etc., within reasonable 
limits, and that unless they are utterly exterminated—and 
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presumably even the most ardent anti-hunting person does not 
desire that—they will increase beyond measure if hunting is 
stopped. I defy any one to organise discriminate gassing, 
discriminate trapping, or even discriminate shooting. 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND SPORTSMAN’S PLEDGE 


Finally, it must not be supposed that we of the British 
Field Sports Society have been sitting back complacently, 
Throughout the summer we have been working and organising, 
and over 250 Local Field Sports Committees have been set 
up with the following objects in view :— 

(1) To rouse sportsmen from their apathy and to raise 
funds to finance the next steps in our campaign. 

(2) To obtain signatures for a “‘ Countryman and Sports- 
man’s Pledge,” designed to impress upon Parliament that 
any attempt to interfere with our traditional country sports 
would rouse such resentment throughout the. length and 
breadth of the countryside as has never previously been 
known. 

(3) If funds permit, to carry the war into the enemy's 
camp. 

Recently a letter appeared in Horse and Hound asking if 
the B.F.S.S. knew that ‘‘ there was a war on.”” I would point 
out that the Society has been trying to impress this upon 
sportsmen for nearly 20 years only to be scoffed at by the 
majority for its pains. Now at least, with that typical British 
attitude which refuses to see danger till it appears to be 
imminent, they are beginning to supply the ammunition for 
which we have so long asked. 

So now I would ask my readers to devote all their energies 
during the next few weeks to obtaining signatures to the 
“Countryman and Sportsman’s Pledge,’ copies of which 
are obtainable through your local B.F.S.S. secretary. 

We are not afraid of our opponents, but we are afraid of 
that typical English laisser faire, which may allow them to 
steal a march upon us. We must rouse such a weight of opinion 
that it will make our legislators pause, and give the coup-de- 
grace once and for all to any attempt to deprive us of 
our birthright, as English countrymen, to hunt in the fair, 
sportsmanlike, traditional manner so dearly fostered in the 
past and the present by many of the best and most famous 
British men and women. 

BEAUFORT. 


Note. The address of the British Field Sports Society is 
3 St. James’s Square, S.W.r. The minimum subscription 1s 
2s. 6d. annually. 
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standard of living, let alone improve it, our national pro- 

duction must be increased. Now it has been stated, amongst 
others by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this can be 
done by muscle or by brain. If in an emergency one spends 
more than one earns and therefore has to borrow it seems 
to me that one must speed up both efforts simultaneously. This 
applies equally to the individual and to a nation. The sooner 
one does, the sooner will deprivations stop, the sooner will 
the other desirable things of life, like greater spending power, 
greater leisure, social services, become possible. The more one 
delays the longer will the realisation of these aims be deferred 
or even made impossible. This is the reason why some of us 
consider the present shortening of hours in most occupations 
inadvisable at this juncture. Nothing has happened since its 
introduction to disprove our contention. As to the necessity 
to use brain power to the fullest extent, there is no disagree- 
ment. 

What is our aim? We must produce the maximum quan- 
tity of goods for which we can find a market and we must do 
so at the minimum cost; obviously the former is largely 
dependent on the latter. Now what are the fundamentals 
which determine costs ? They are cost of materials, of wages 
and salarie. and of the overheads, which include the important 
item of depreciation. Added to them must be interest on 
capital invested. This, of course, applies equally to State or 
privately owned enterprise, otherwise it will be impossible for 
either to raise the necessary capital. It is clear that every step 
which can be taken to reduce the cost per unit produced will 
help, and that every step which increases the cost will handicap 
national production and living standards. 

It is obvious that we must try to reduce costs by using all 
available methods to cut down the amount of materials 
required ; it is obvious that we must use the most efficient 
production methods and keep overheads to a minimum con- 
sistent with overall maximum efficiency. It is essential to 
provide production units with the greatest possible order 
volume by intelligent and vigorous selling and marketing 
methods. These objects can only be achieved by applying 


|« is axiomatic that if we wish to maintain our present 
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all the experience available in this country and abroad, and 
by the greatest possible utilisation of research, of skilled 
designers, engineers and administrators, and .by the use of 
production committees to educate all units and make them 
work as teams. The drive for all these objectives both by 
employers and the trades unions, as I have pointed out in all 
past speeches, is to be welcomed both from a psychological 
and a practical point of view, as is the drive to make everyone 
realise that the size of the wage packet means nothing—what 
matters are real wages and what we can buy with them. 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


But after all this is done, we come to the vital point, that 
if we want to reach our goal and increase the output per man 
year—apart from reducing absenteeism and increasing hours 
and doing away with inefficient administration—we must have 
ample means available to provide more research facilities, 
more modern machinery and more horse-power for each 
worker. 

How can they be provided? In the past they were pro- 
vided either because industry put aside sufficient reserves out 
of its earnings to supply the capital necessary for replacements 
and for improved production methods, or because results and 
inducements were such as to attract additional capital from 
the savings of the community. In both directions we are 
severely handicapped to-day. As regards our own savings, 
depreciation on capital assets is only allowed for taxation 
purposes on their original value. 

Capital replacement costs have more than doubled and 
require therefore ultimately at least double the original capital. 
But the amount which prudent companies, such as our own, 
have always saved and ploughed back into their business is 
now heavily taxed, and it is therefore becoming increasingly 
difficult to provide out of the company’s savings the reserves 
which will be ultimately necessary for capital replacement, 
let alone modernisation. This heavy taxation therefore 
constitutes, in fact, a tax on capital and a brake on modernisa- 
tion. Unless altered it will more and more tend to nullify 
the measures for increased efficiency, for reduced costs, and 
for closing the gap in our external trade which industry is so 
valiantly striving to carry out. 

As regards attracting outside savings, unless these savings 
can expect a reasonable return, taking into consideration 
industrial risks, it will become increasingly difficult to attract 
them into industrial securities. 

But it is vital for the country’s economy and for every 
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worker, wherever he is employed, that both these resources 
shall remain at our disposal. Unless this additional capital is 
available, either from the undistributed savings of the com- 
panies themselves or from the savings of the country, it will 
be increasingly difficult to provide, and to provide speedily, 
the capital for plant replacement and the additional and 
improved tools which industry must have in order to increase 
output per man-year and to remain competitive in the world’s 
markets. 

We have heard lately a great deal about reducing profit 
margins. We all agree that in order to stop inflation they 
must be kept within reasonable limits, but where such is the 
case it should be realised by the Government, and by every 
member of the community, that whenever costs rise either 
through rises in primary commodities or services or wage 
demands, and where they are not compensated by increased 
output per man-hour, the result can only be either an increase 
in price or a reduction in profit, and therefore in the money 
which becomes available for plant replacement and improve- 
ment. The sooner this fact is universally understood the 
sooner shall we achieve industrial and economic recovery. 
To the Government I would especially appeal to reconsider 
in this light the allowances on plant depreciation and the tax 
on profits which are ploughed back into the business. 

Any selling prices which do not take into consideration 
present replacement costs are fallacious. The same applies 
to all forecasts for future capital requirements. 

Companies who have not done their utmost in the past to 
depreciate on a more generous scale than that which is 
allowed by the Government for taxation, or have not created 
reserves for capital replacements out of undivided profits, will 
find themselves in a difficult position. The Government 
should not only make it possible for us, but should encourage 
us, to provide such reserves. 

We realise the limits set to the whole country at present 
in regard to capital expenditure, but industry must, at all 
costs, keep up efficiency and therefore must be able to provide 
for the ultimate availability of the capital essential for this 
purpose. ... 

I wish now to draw special attention to the outstanding 
part which your company plays in filling the demand for power 
supply, application, and for communication all over the 
world, and in thus helping to close the gap between our 
exports and our imports. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer set the target for export 
of electrical goods for the year 1948 at 184 per cent. above 
1938. The General Electric Company already before the war 
held a prominent position in the export market, because it 
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had established its own organisations in a great many coun- 
tries since the beginning of the century. 

Our total shipments in 1946-47 represented an advance of 
83 per cent. over 1938, and those for 1947-48 an advance of 
177 per cent. Our present monthly average rate of shipment 
represents an advance of 247 per cent. over 1938, which is 
considerably higher than the task set us, and I congratulate 
our overseas organisation in all parts of the world on this 
outstanding achievement. It has been made possible by the 
record of service held by our overseas representatives, the 
help given to them by our factories at home, and the reputa- 
tion for the quality of our goods, established for over half a 
century in the whole electrical field, which we cover in its 
entirety. No other firm in the world can make this claim. 

Our future depends on the global demand for electrical 
goods, and on our cost of production. I have dealt with the 
demand and with the vital necessity of helping the production 
drive in Great Britain by making available a sufficient supply 
of electricity. The production of cheap coal was the keystone 
to ou: industrial superiority in the 19th century; the pro- 
duction of cheap electricity wil: be the keystone for industrial 
productivity in the future. 

The cost of our electrical goods, apart from the volume of 
our production will depend on the efficiency of our methods 
and on the spirit of the teams. 

As far as your company is concerned, we have always 
striven for efficiency by research, by the skili of our designers, 
administrators, and production managers. We have always 
fostered the team spirit between sales and production depart- 
ments, between workers and management in our joint com- 
mittees. We have always tried to make every employee 
conscious of the part he plays in the life of the company, and, 
through our company, in the life of the nation, on whose 
prosperity our company’s and, ultimately, his own depend. 
The sooner there is a universal appreciation of this fact 
throughout industry, and combined with it a feeling of 
responsibility and loyalty to the unit, the quicker shall we all 
be able to advance. 


From the Chairman’s Report, Annual Meeting of the General 
Electric Company, October, 1948... 
HARRY RAILING. 
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DAVID WOODFORD 
KILLED IN PALESTINE. SEPTEMBER 23, 1948 
By Lorp ALTRINCHAM 


HE end of September was darkened for all David 

Woodford’s friends by the sudden news that he had lost 

his life with a comrade of the B.B.C. in an aeroplane 
shot down by a Jewish fighter over Transjordan. No excuse 
has yet, to my knowledge, been given for this act of war 
against a civil machine. All we have is an assurance that the 
circumstances are being investigated by the representatives 
of the United Nations in Palestine. No reparation can com- 
pensate the act, but the facts as ascertained should be made 
known. His Majesty’s Government should demand an 
explanation and also some definite token of regret, if the 
enquiry shows (as all reports allege) that the attack was 
without excuse or justification. 

So many young Englishmen have been the victims of 
atrocious crime in Palestine that little is said about their 
deaths when they occur and they are soon forgotten ; but I 
cannot let David Woodford’s pass unnoticed in that way, 
because he and I were closely associated for many months 
out there, and there was an outstanding quality in him which 
endeared him to all with whom he was thrown. He was only 
42 when he was killed; but he had served his country 
devotedly throughout the short span of life allotted to him, 
and he gave high promise of even better things. Gayest of 
the gay, except for the short and sudden fits of gloom which 
now and then invaded him; a commentator of infinite zest 
and wit upon the wide range of characters, great and small, 
to which his duties in the war were continually introducing 
him ; keen of eye for beauty in all its forms, and gifted with 
the power of recording it ; quigk of mind in talk, and able to 
express himself with an idiom of his own on any theme that 
attracted him ; but capable, conscientious and even severe, 
for all his levity and wit, in the responsible duties assigned to 
him ; he was invaluable to me as a member of my staff and 
always delightful as a companion. 

His story can, alas, be all too briefly told. He was the 
fourth (and twin) son of Major Edward Francis Woodford, 
of the York and Lancaster Regiment, with a field-marshal as 
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one of his more recent forebears. All three of his elder brothers 
were regular soldiers ; and though he himself did not become 
a soldier till the outbreak of war, when he was commissioned 
in his father’s regiment, he had soldierly ways in his blood 
and showed a military precision both in his work and in his 
bearing. When he joined my staff in Cairo in 1944, he had 
come almost straight from that of Lord Gort, under whom 
he had served both in Gibraltar and Malta. Having no 
adequate place for him in Jerusalem when he became High 
Commissioner of Palestine, Gort had recommended him 
warmly to Lord Moyne, whom he joined very shortly before 
his assassination. I was fortunate indeed to find him available 
when I succeeded to Lord Moyne’s duties as Minister Resident 
in the Middle East, and I kept him with me throughout my 
tenure of that office, which called for constant travel through- 
out the Middle East and provided us richly with sudden and 
entertaining or disagreeable emergencies. As David was adept 
in extracting entertainment from the disagreeable, he seemed 
born for the post of confidential secretary and comrade-in- 
travel which I assigned to him. Gort, I soon found, had an 
equal affection for him, and was always eager for a talk with 
him whenever, as often, we came together in Egypt or in 
Palestine. Gort and I were very old friends; but even so 
we did not always see eye to eye on public business, and 
David helped us both greatly at such times by interpreting 
each of us to the other. 

Partly educated in France (he had studied at both Grenoble 
and the Sorbonne), David had a passionate love for Mediter- 
ranean history and a considerable talent for writing as 
well as painting. His drawings, both in water colour and ink, 
were remarkable and he did them very swiftly when mood 
and opportunity combined. He also had a puckish ease in 
drawing cartoons. After leaving the Sorbonne, he threw 
himself into political work in England, and served in the 
India League under Mr. Churchill and the late Lord Salisbury. 
It was natural therefore that when the war ended and with 
it my office and staff, he should seek to turn to good account 
the knowledge and experience he had acquired; and he 
found his opportunity in journalism, for which his quickness 
of observation, his wide acquaintance and his gift for writing 
especially fitted him. His twin brother has told me that as a 
child he was addicted to the invention of exciting stories, 
which he would recount in regular instalments vividly. Had 
he lived, he would, I think, have ended by writing something 
good—I cannot say exactly what, but am sure it would have 
been adventurous and memorable. For the time being, 
however, he took to recording faithfully what he saw, serving 
as correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in the Middle East 
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for nearly three years. It was a grim picture to be called upon 
to paint, but his despatches were always full of colour and 
interest. It was in the service of that great newspaper that 
he was killed. 

His gay and gallant figure has gone from us in this world ; 
but he has left an ineffaceable memory to a host of friends. 
For me in trying times he symbolised youth incarnate, with 
youth’s high confidence, knight-errantry and resilience of 
mind; for he regarded life as a glorious adventure, with 
Romance to heighten its delights and soften its asperities as 
sunlight enhances the beautiful and transfigures the drab in 
the vivid world of Arabia. He saw life indeed as Kipling saw 
it in the poem called ‘“‘ To the True Romance,” with which, 
at just about David’s age, he prefaced Many Inventions. 
Kipling told me once, when I happened to mention that poem, 
that he loved some lines of it as much as anything he had 
ever written. They hymn Romance as David felt it—a light 
suffusing everything—and I can think of none more fitting to 
form his requiem : 


Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 
And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die— 
For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s birth— 
For to possess in singleness 
The joy of all the earth. 


As Thou didst teach all lovers speech, 
And Life all mystery, 

So shalt Thou rule by every school 
Till life and longing die, 

Who wast, or yet the Lights were set, 
A whisper in the Void, 

Who shalt be sung through planets young 
When this is clean destroyed. 


Pure Wisdom hath no certain path 
That lacks Thy morning-eyne, 

And Captains bold by Thee controlled 
Most like to Gods design. 

Thou are the Voice to kingly boys 
To lift them through the fight, 

And Comfortress of Unsuccess, 
To give the Dead good-night. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“POUR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES” 


S1r,—All who have known the true sequence of events 
that culminated in the summary dismissal of the Admiral at 
Gibraltar willl be most grateful for Admiral Thursfield’s 
exposure of the facts, which reflect little credit on those who 
sacrificed an officer, to whom no blame could be attributed 
for the Dakar fiasco, in order to allay public clamour and 
shift the blame from Whitehall. 

Mr. Lloyd George, on re-examining official papers after 
the First World War, found that General Gough had been 
most unjustly blamed for the break-through of the German 
Army, and at once made reparation by public announcement. 
Now that Admiral North’s case has been made public, it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Churchill’s keen sense of justice will 
move him to make similar reparation. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. JAMEs, 
Admiral. 
The Road Farm, 
Churt, Surrey. 


LAMBETH 


S1r,—I had expected that my article on Lambeth in the 
October number would release a considerable avalanche of 
outraged ‘‘ orthodoxy ’”’; and I have not been disappointed ! 
But the amount of misunderstanding which I seem to have 
occasioned is matter for serious surprise and regret, and you 
may well think it fair that I should have a chance to answer 
some at least of the points made against me, and to reiterate 
as simply and clearly as possible my main contention. 

Lord Selborne’s opening statement—that I want 


“ce 


a 


Church without a creed, without doctrines, and without 
miracles ’’—is one which no careful and impartial reader of 
my article could dream of accepting. Of course I do not 
accuse Lord Selborne of conscious misrepresentation : that 
would be unthinkable. But this statement—(and others, too 
numerous for detailed rebuttal, which disfigure the various 
counter-Reformation manifestoes you have published this 
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month)—testify to the well-known historic fact that the 
judgment, the common sense and the critical faculties of 
civilised—even of eminent—men, are liable to be suspended 
at the bidding of religious prejudice; and that they thus 
become capable of misreading and misinterpreting an uncon- 
genial case in a way which on any other subject they would 
scrupulously avoid and heartily condemn. 

Let me, therefore, repeat that I have no wish whatever to 
see our Church deprived of formal beliefs, or to part company 
with those of its members whose theological outlook I cannot 
entirely share ; that I do not want to abolish all creeds but 
simply to reduce them from three to one, and to make that 
one creed as brief, uncontroversial and catholic as possible ; 
and that I do not aim at purging the Church of all who 
acknowledge the supernatural or ‘‘ thaumaturgical ’’ element 
in Scripture, but rather at breaking the monopoly which the 
latter at present claim, so that there may be a place in the 
Church for those who are sincerely able to profess and call 
themselves Christians without asserting any positive and 
implicit belief in miracles. 

Lord Selborne defines miracles as “ occurrences that 
appear to conflict with the known so-called ‘ Laws of Nature,’ ”’ 
and he then attacks this silly expression with relish and gusto. 
Thus the casual reader might be forgiven for supposing that 
I had used this expression in my article; but in fact I did 
nothing of the kind. Lord Selborne has—no doubt unwit- 
tingly—tresorted to the argumentative device of fabricating 
a convenient butt for his own sarcasm. The inverted commas 
with which he adorns ‘‘ Laws of Nature” constitute an 
unjustifiable innuendo, against which I am bound to protest. 
Nature is not a legislative body. What are sometimes loosely 
termed ‘‘ Laws of Nature ”’ are in fact only human hypotheses 
about God’s Creation, which are apt to become more or less 
probable in the light of new knowledge, and which are only 
cited as authoritative by people of dogmatic temperament, 
who hope that their dogmatism will escape censure because 
it is presented in a pseudo-scientific form. But dogmatism— 
pseudo-scientific as well as mystical—must always be treated 
with suspicion and resisted by those who value freedom and 
truth. 

It is this reluctance of mine to be as dogmatic as himself 
which gives cause for “ disappointment ’’ to Mr. Knopp. 
Against such heavy-handed hieratic disapproval I can hardly 
hope to compete : but it may just be possible for me to protect 
myself and your readers against an important piece of mis- 
representation, which his letter accidentally contains. He 
makes great play with the fact that “ recent Biblical scholar- 
ship’’ has reduced “ to insignificance the gap to be covered 
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by oral testimony ’’—as if I had insisted upon the profound 
significance of such a gap. But if Mr. Knopp will look again 
at my article he will find that I do not so much as refer to the 
factor of oral evidence, but that the choice as I see it is between 
acceptance “‘ at its face-value of the written evidence which 
comes down to us . . . over a period of two millennia... 
(and acceptance of it) in principle . . . reserving to our own 
unfettered opinions matters of literal fact. . . .”’ Clearly he 
must have misread that passage in my article. 

It is now my duty to comply with Mr. Blake’s request for 
definitions and I shall do so without hesitation. ‘‘ Christianity” 
I would define as a belief in Jesus Christ and a determination 
to follow his example; but that this definition leaves room 
for substantial disagreement between Mr. Blake and myself, 
I do not fora moment doubt. ‘‘ Faith’’ has been defined by 
St. Paul as “ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen”’; and although this is a paradox of truly 
Shavian dimensions, and although opinions are bound to 
differ on what the “‘ things ”’ alluded to should be, this famous 
definition could hardly be bettered by a raw undergraduate. 
As for Mr. Blake’s third question—which concerns the 
authority of Parliament in matters of doctrine—I can only 
reply that to the best of my knowledge the religious constitu- 
tion of this country is still that of the Reformation, as modified 
de jure by the Glorious Revolution and by successive measures 
of Toleration, and de facto by a very general indifference. 
This constitution is, of course, regarded as schismatical by 
men of Mr. Blake’s persuasion, and as highly vexatious by 
fellow-travellers of the Vatican within the Anglican fold. 
But—from a practical point of view—it is an incontrovertible 
fact, which the fate of the revised Prayer Book has in recent 
years strikingly reaffirmed. 

Mr. Murray-Browne, like Lord Selborne, is under the 
misapprehension—which I have already done my best to 
remove—that it would not be to reform, but to elimination 
of the Creeds that my views would naturally lead. He also 
makes the point that the Bishops could not have advocated 
doctrinal reform without transgressing their consecration 
vows; and this is no contemptible argument. My answer 
must be this:—Consistency is an admirable quality, but it 
becomes a grave defect if it is carried to extremes. Humanity 
is fallible ; slavish consistency is an attempt to escape from 
the fallibility which is ours by nature. Given open-minded- 
ness, human opinions are bound to change. Only mediocre 
minds find it necessary to take refuge in second-hand cer- 
tainties. The great minds—theological no less than secular— 
have always been those which have dared to envisage change, 
while retaining a profound respect. for the Past and all its 
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treasures. And I venture to suggest that the Church of 
England was never in greater need of such minds than it is 
to-day. 

Remains for me to consider the very brilliant and attrac- 
tive—yet unconvincing—article which was contributed by 
the Rev. Clifford Rhodes. Much might be said about this 
which must of necessity be left unsaid. It will only be possible 
for me—in the last lap of this already rather protracted 
letter—to comment upon Mr. Rhodes’s views on Anglican 
doctrine and on the Establishment. 

“It is hard to believe in the Resurrection,’’ confesses Mr. 
Rhodes, ‘‘ when waiting for a train on London Bridge Station 
on a raw winter evening, overlooking Bermondsey from Plat- 
form One. To penetrate that murk the voice of the Church 
must be very strident and dogmatic.’’ This is frank! This 
is Machiavellian! But Mr. Rhodes must answer two ques- 
tions. First, why should our national conception of Christian 
Truth be chiefly designed to suit the requirements of slum- 
dwellers and suburban strap-hangers? And secondly, does 
the strident dogmatism, to which he is so addicted, in fact 
succeed any better than might a less strident variety in 
penetrating ‘that murk’’? ‘‘ London can take it ’—that 
was a great slogan of defiance. And surely the men and women 
whose spirits were not daunted by five years of total war, are 
capable of assimilating Darwinism—or any other scientific 
theory—without losing their essential faith, without bartering 
away (in Burke’s fine phrase) “the immediate jewel’’ of 
their souls ? Mr. Rhodes is indeed mistrustful of his fellow- 
countrymen if he thinks that they need to be cushioned 
against disagreeable speculation, or strengthened by special 
ultra-violet doctrinal treatment. They are no spiritual 
hypochondriacs—they can take it! And if their spiritual 
doctors fail to appreciate their mood, they will—without 
consulting them—lift up their beds and walk out of the 
hospital ; leaving those doctors without patients and without 
ag at best with only a few chronic cases of a private 

ind). 

Mr. Rhodes is not altogether heedless of the Establish- 
ment; but he regards it as subordinate to the Anglican 
Communion, and considers that “‘some revision of the 
relationship with the State”’ may soon become necessary. 
This indicates, in my view, that he is the victim of a dangerous 
illusion, and that he misunderstands our religious constitution 
almost as profoundly as Mr. Blake, whose attitude I have 
already sought to refute. Mr. Blake invoked the spectre of 
“the Holy Roman Church ”’ in his attempt to intimidate a 
convinced Erastian ; and Mr. Rhodes adopts a similar tech- 
nique, only in his case the ectoplasm involved is that of the 
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Anglican Communion. The analogy of spiritualism is, I 
think, a just one, because there is an element of unreality in 
Mr. Blake’s and Mr. Rhodes’s arguments which the ordinary, 
lumpish, commonsensical Englishman could hardly fail to 
detect. One of our most enduring and defensible national 
prejudices—which we have evidently transmitted to our 
partners in the “ British’? Commonwealth—is that which 
emphatically disposes us against any notion of a super- 
State—either in the political or in the spiritual sphere. Our 
ancestors effectively resisted the supra-nationalism of Rome ; 
we will no less effectively resist the supra-nationalism of 
Lambeth. This is the authentic spirit of Protestantism, and 
the Anglican clergy will ignore it at their peril. We will not 
surrender our vital privilege of exercising, as Englishmen— 
through the agency of our sovereign Parliament—an un- 
limited spiritual self-determination ; and if the clergy do not 
like it, ‘‘ we are more than sorry, we are profoundly distressed 
to the point of heartbreak, but there is no more to be done.” 
Mr. Rhodes cannot conceal his fear that the English State 
might become “ tainted with an anti-Christian ideology.” 
In that case he had better emigrate to some country where 
his Ark of the Covenant would be in safer hands! So long 
as he remains in England, he and his fellow-clerics will be 
spared the difficult task of pontificating in the matter of our 
national Faith. Whether the existing formularies of our 
Church constitute a “ magnificent structure of belief,” or 
whether—from a national point of view—they are cumber- 
some and obsolete, is an issue which Parliament alone, under 
God, is competent to decide. 

May I conclude by wishing my antagonists in this contro- 
versy a very happy Christmas ? If we can go on wishing each 
other this, our differences will never seriously vitiate the joy 
which we share as Christians, or threaten our deep underlying 
solidarity vis-a-vis the Philistines and the Laodiceans. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GRIGG. 
New College, 
Oxford. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
HAMLET AS A FILM 


By Joun BAYLEY 


And the film makes one wonder whether the stage play 

has had its full emotional effect on the average onlooker 
since—at the very latest—the death of Charles I. What has 
it done since then ? It may have given pleasure and food for 
thought, but as it continues to be played before an audience 
ever more self-possessed, more insulated, has it really produced 
pity, terror, blind excitement ? The delivery of the soliloquies 
has been weighed by Georgians and Victorians and contem- 
poraries, and the poetry tasted in the study; but has the 
temperature of the audience ever been raised to the point 
at which that poetry, like a drug, can take its full effect ? 
At the film one feels well over 99, so to speak, and it is almost 
with the sharpness of delirium that one catches the chance 
sentence and the sudden phrase as if for the first time. 

We speak glibly of the timeless quality of a tragedy ; but 
we must remember that, although the tragedy remains 
unchanged, the spectator does not. The intelligent Eliza- 
bethan who first saw the play had nothing in common with 
the modern play-goer except the wish to be entertained. But 
his whole conception of this entertainment, and the mechanism 
with which he received it, were utterly different. He was 
not a better, more imaginative, or more sympathetic spectator, 
but he had the enormous advantage of not having to compete 
mentally with various forms of entertainment, of not being 
obliged to coerce his higher feelings into an acceptance of 
“good theatre,’ while films and murder plays take care of 
the rest. Every impulse and emotion had to be enlisted on 
the same level and by the same play. The man for whom 
Hamlet was originally intended was quite different from the 
person who is trying to receive the same play to-day. 

The remedy is simple: the play cannot remain the same. 
The film has made Hamlet available to as wide an audience as 
it had in 1600 instead of an audience carefully prepared by 
pre-reading and educational background for an experience 
which was not in any case likely to include violent spiritual 
excitement. The film of Henry V did not raise these issues ; 


|; reaching the cinema Hamlet has become a play again. 
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its appeal was of the same kind on the stage or in the cinema. 
But the triumph of Hamlet is that it adapts a great tragedy 
whose excitement it was becoming increasingly difficult to 


sustain in the theatre to a medium which has for long been 


capable of highly effective tragic catharsis, but which has 
devoted this capacity largely to indifferent material. The 
modern cinema goes to work on imaginations which, because 
of progressive decay from social causes, have required ever- 
increased stimulus to make them do their work. Like Mrs, 
Siddons, the cinema is capable of moving an audience with 
both good and bad drama. The grades of audience that 
respond fully to an American thriller or to Les enfants du 
Paradis are reacting parallel to the grades of audience that 
responded to Hamlet or to The Honest Whore. In each case 
the emotion is equally genuine and, in a sense, equally admir- 
able. Emotion voluntarily sacrificed and exercised by drama 
is always admirable. 

And never more than when the drama is so good as 
Hamlet. Thanks to the care and skill that have gone into the 
film, the issues are at once clear ; and though the mystery is 
as inviolable as ever, there is no mere puzzle. The extent to 
which modernity, in the sense of the conventions and tech- 
nique to which a modern audience is accustomed, has been 
heaped upon Hamlet without demolishing it is a measure of 
the play’s enormous strength. One example will show how 
radical and yet how necessary the changes are. At the climax 
of the scene when Hamiet tells Ophelia to “ get her to a 
nunnery ”’ she has to repeat a frigidly beautiful speech of a 
dozen lines, bewailing his madness. The average modern is 
tripped up by this in his emotional pursuit of the scene and is 
left temporarily at check. Some producers have got over 
this difficulty by abandoning a large slice of the tragic implica- 
tion and by making Ophelia a flirt who simply states her view 
of what has happened with sophisticated phlegm. But to 
the Elizabethan play-goer it was perfectly natural that a 
broken heart should not impede the heroine’s fluency. It 
was their dramatic convention but it is not our’s ; and where 
the play Ophelia must state her predicament in blank verse, 
in the film she can subside into very plausible hysterics. 

Only the subsidiary dialogue seems at first not quite up 


to the strain the film imposes on it. Marcellus and Barnardo | 


are in an uneasy limbo between real sentries and film 
characters. “‘ Tis bitter cold and I am sick at heart ’’ cannot 
be the cockney soldier addressing the corporal. It has a 
figurative heaviness as a prelude to the nightmare, and is 
spoken by a man who is only incidentally a sentry. This 
easy descent into realism is the curse of the film; it is 
embarrassed by its own range. The difficulty subsides or is 
overcome, but still lurks in the pauses, shrugs, and con- 
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temporary inflections with which these consummate actors 
tried to make the unfamiliar speech sound familiar. 

In the film the main issues stand out; when one opens 
the book afterwards, they have sunk back into the incredibly 
rich and varied texture of the play. Antony and Cleopatra 
has room in its five acts for almost every human strangeness, 
and Hamlet is almost the same. If Shakespeare were not 
Shakespeare, we should consider this richness undramatic, 
an embarrassment; and most stage performances fail to 
compete with the glut of material. In the best the plot 
tends to lose itself in the emphasis good acting throws on the 
incidental beauties. There is an increasing number of those 
who never see the plays on principle because the gulf between 
performance and their private reading is disillusioning. But 
the film of Hamlet revolutionises all this, because the swiftness 
and tension of the story once more stand out ; it is no longer 
episodic. The elements of the disaster stand out. The 
robust and intelligent young prince, devoted to learning, to 
chivalrous exercises, and to love, who loses his way before 
the first act opens and throughout the play is watching the 
world he has quitted from behind bars—this young man is 
one of us, his nightmare absorbs us though we would not 
cross the road to meet him. For he is normal, quite normal— 
or was—and through no fault of his own he is condemned to 
a life without living, a life without— 


**. . . all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 
That youth and observation copied there. . . . 


—while we, the audience, securely seated as we are in food, 
jobs, and affections, share the nightmare of the man who is 
like us but who has entered a world where these things do 
not exist. We share his solitary progress through the 
corridors and the long nightmare perspectives of this impos- 
sible castle, and a climax comes when he stuffs a flaxen 
wig on the head of the boy player—though a pure cinematic 
trick it is remarkably moving—and stares at Ophelia and his 
lost happiness. 

We must keep in mind that vulgarity has not much to do 
with it. In parts the film is very vulgar, in parts even 
slovenly. But so is Shakespeare. One of his sallies, when 
Hamlet and the sentries skip about to avoid—‘ this fellow 
in the cellarage ’—is too hilarious for the film by half. It 
ls omitted. That capacity for fooling without dissipating 
the tragic tension is not shared by a modern audience. But 
the capacity for tragic excitement is, and we may hope that 
more great tragedy will be made available to a film audience ; 
for whether we like it or not, the film contains the only 
Possibility of a dramatic renaissance that we are ever likely 
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to see. The cinema can provide intensity and continuity, a 
chance for the spectator to become oblivious of his physical 
state and his surroundings instead of feeling that he is 
assisting at a vapid social function. And does not this power 
respond with odd fidelity to the demands made long ago by 
Mr. T. S. Eliot in his search for that poetic drama of wide 
appeal which, alas, seems as far off as ever ? 


We want more concentration, all plays are now too long. A 
continuous hour and a half of intense interest is what we need. 
No intervals, no chocolate-sellers or ignoble trays. . . . We need 
stronger stimulants in a shorter space of time to get the same 
exaltation out of the theatre that a sensitive contemporary may be 
supposed to have got out of a tragedy by Shakespeare. 


I do not wish to shelter beneath Mr. Eliot’s mantle, but 
this is certainly an apt manifesto to conclude an appeal for 
tragedy transposed. JoHN BAYLEY. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


S1rR,—Lady Milner’s interesting notes on her talks with 
George Meredith bring back vividly to my mind the occasion 
to which she refers when I was privileged to meet him under 
her auspices. I well remember his magnificent head and 
animated gestures and the flow of his language as he dis- 
coursed on any and every imaginable subject. What those 
subjects were I fear I have forgotten, though I remember 
that we began on the theme of what was good literary 
criticism and wandered at one moment into a fantastic 
disquisition on the merits and demerits of trial marriages. 

The one thing that was impressed on my mind was that 
what to me as a reader had seemed the often tiresome tortuous- 
ness of his style was not the result of striving to be artificial, 
but the sheer frolicsome exuberance of a mind continually 
darting in every direction, and unable to resist the temptation 
of putting it all down. But with it all there was a breadth 
of view, comprehension and underlying sanity which made 
me feel, as I said to Lady Milner at the time, that he was 
Shakespearian. Anyhow, I thought him the most interesting 
talker I had met. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
LEO AMERY. 
112 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


MR. CORDELL HULL 


THe Memorrs or Cornett Hutt. Two volumes. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 50s.). Despite immense length and some lack of literary 
art, Mr. Hull’s memoirs are a fascinating document. Their length is 
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indeed prodigious, running to over 800,000 words, or about two-thirds 
the total of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. The book falls naturally into 
three parts—a short autobiography ; three chapters (supplemented by 
occasional passages elsewhere) describing Mr. Hull’s organisation of his 
work and his relations with his Department, with the President, and 
with both Houses of Congress and the Press; and a fairly detailed 
account of American foreign policy during almost twelve crowded, 
tremendous years in which he was Secretary of State. 

When Mr. Hull took office in 1933 as Secretary of State in President 
Roosevelt’s first Administration, he had already been for nearly a genera- 
tion one of the leading political figures in the United States. A career 
of great brilliance won increased lustre from conformity with the romantic 
American pattern. Mr. Hull made his way from very humble beginnings. 
He was born in 1871 in a log-cabin on a remote mountain farm in 
Tennessee. His father, able, shrewd and hard-working, and a keen 
judge of men, early recognised his son’s outstanding gifts and provided 
him with the best education then available. As a boy and during 
holidays, the young Cordell took his full share of the heavy family work 
of farming and logging ; but he quickly showed his bent for the law, 
and above all for politics. He made his first public speech by invitation 
when he was not yet seventeen. When just twenty-one he was elected 
to the Tennessee State Legislature. During the Spanish-American War 
he raised and commanded a company of volunteers. From the time he 
was thirty-one onwards for more than forty years, his public career as 
judge, Congressman, Senator, Chairman of the National Committee of 
the Democratic Party, and Secretary of State was unbroken and increas- 
ingly responsible. As a man and a politician he was always outstanding 
for independence, determination and integrity, as well as for force, skill 
in political manceuvre, and the ability to win and keep the goodwill of 
friends and political opponents. 

Within a single lifetime the United States has moved from complete 
isolation from world affairs to its present position of central and gigantic 
responsibility. No man has played a greater part in this tremendous 
transition than Mr. Hull. It is true that some of the most important 
American decisions in foreign affairs—notably those involving the fatal 
concessions made to Russia at Teheran and Yalta—seemto have been 
regarded by President Roosevelt as primarily military in character and 
were therefore taken without Mr. Hull’s participation. In the main, 
however, Mr. Hull was for twelve years a prime mover in the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy. That policy has by no means always 
accorded with British interests, though the divergences have been less 
important than the agreements. In particular, Mr. Hull, inspired 
throughout his life by the principles of Jeffersonian democracy and 
seeking sometimes to apply them where they do not fit, has not always 
understood the true nature of the British Empire or grasped the subtlety 
and complexity of the problems to which the British Imperial tie has 
provided an answer. Such limitations must be borne in mind when 
considering his policy. But over the wide field where he writes with 
authority, Mr. Hull’s memoirs are a first-hand source, an ore-bed which 
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all who seek to understand contemporary American foreign policy must 
explore and mine. From Wilson and Roosevelt to Truman, from 
Cordell Hull and James Byrnes to George Marshall, the line of that policy 
is direct ; and its bases of principle, the intellectual and political atmo- 
sphere in which it was formed, the cast of mind which has directed it, 
are to be discerned in their strength and weakness alike in what Mr. 
Hull has written. 
Jutes MENKEN. 


SEA-POWER 


THE Navy oF Brrrarn. By Michael Lewis. (Allen and Unwin. 305.) 
THE SHIPWRIGHT’s TRADE. By Sir Westcott Abell. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 215.) THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER ON THE History 
OF THE BritisH PEoptE. By Admiral Sir W. M. James. (Cambridge 
University Press. 45. 6d.) For most modern Britons, sea-power is like 
the air we breathe, universal, familiar, and taken for granted. These 
three books, which complement each other admirably, describe the 
very different reality. 

The Navy of Britain, the fullest and longest of the three, by the Pro- 
fessor of History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, is an out- 
standing historical study. ‘The subject is the Navy, not naval history ; 
the instrument that fought and how it was created, managed and used, 
not the larger purposes and results of the fighting. Even within these 
limits Professor Lewis has a vast ground to cover; but he achieves 
clarity and order by telling his story not chronologically as a whole, 
but under the headings of ships and weapons, officers and men, direction 
and administration, tactics and their application by great commanders 
in famous battles. The result is a book which carries great learning 
lightly and is notable for its perspective, proportion, sense of humour, 
and understanding. 

As the title indicates, The Shipwright’s Trade, is narrower in scope. - Sit 
Westcott Abell divides his space about equally between the work of 
English ship-yards during the days of wooden ships from the Tudors on- 
wards and the revolution effected in shipbuilding by iron, steam and steel. 
Few of the practical arts are more technical or more difficult than naval 
architecture ; but under Sir Westcott Abell’s skilled guidance even the 
technically unlearned reader can grasp some of the problems and follow 
some of the processes which have faced shipbuilders from the days of 
Noah onwards and which in their modern development have enabled 
men to construct some of the largest—and also some of the most beautiful 
—objects conceived and wrought by human hand and brain. 

In Admiral James’s small book—the Lees Knowles Lectures for 
1947—the subject broadens again. Throughout history, Admiral James 
argues, four elements—merchant ships, bases, weapons, and skilled men 
to wield the weapons—have conferred power to command the sea 
routes ; and he shows in a comprehensive review that Britain has emerged 
victorious in ten major maritime wars because our enemies have lacked 
one of these elements, while we on most occasions have shown con- 
siderable superiority in the most important of them all—leadership and 
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fighting quality. Admiral James illustrates his argument by reviewing 
the earlier past (from which essential lessons are still to be drawn), the 
“ durable monument ” of Nelson’s life and example, and the vital part 
played by the Navy in the last two World Wars, in both of which 
the conditions of victory could not have existed at all without British 
and Allied command of the seas. 

In this great and glorious story of the sea three things stand out 
rock-like and perdurable above the swirling mists of time and change. 
The first is how brief has been the story of the Navy and of British com- 
mand of the seas. Although Professor Lewis goes back to medieval 
times, and although Alfred the Great, Edward III, Henry V, and the 
Tudors all appear for a moment or two in his pages, the continuous 
story of the Navy of Britain—‘‘that Permanent National Maritime 
Fighting Force ” (to use Professor Lewis’s careful definition) which has 
served us so well—begins only with Cromwell. It was the Common- 
wealth Government which created the “‘ New Model Navy,” the modern 
British Navy, just as it was the Commonwealth Government which 
created the New Model Army out of which the modern British Army 
has directly grown. The title “‘ Royal Navy ” was first used formally 
and officially by Charles II. As these facts show, British sea-power 
resting on the combination of a substantial merchant navy, a permanent 
fighting navy, and bases overseas, has a history less than three hundred 
years old. In that time, and by virtue only of our command of the seas, 
this island has increased its population and raised its standard of living 
to the present unprecedent heights. 

The second outstanding fact is that British sea-power has been 
par excellence the creation of The Few. True, Merchant Navy, the navy 
of the Tudors, and the Royal Navy have always been manned by con- 
siderable (and sometimes by large) numbers ; but their achievement has 
depended in the last resort on a few men, a mere handful indeed, to whose 
genius British superiority in weapons or tactics or administration or 
strategy has in the last analysis been due. All these books drive this 
point home. The unknown men who created the “ Long Ship ” out of 
the medieval ‘‘ Round Ship” and thus enabled Elizabethan seamen to 
defeat the Armada; the great early shipbuilders like Phineas Pett, 
Matthew Baker and Anthony Deane; the great nineteenth century 
names of Brunel, Scott Russell, Willaim Froude and Charles Parsons ; 
the great admirals and administrators—for lack of space, Nelson and 
Pepys may here be named alone ;—these were the men upon whose 
gifts and labours British sea-power has rested throughout its history. 
They and others like them—no large number in all—have led ; the rest 
have followed. Upon the emergence of similar talents to cope with the 
fearful problems of our own day the maintenance of our sea-power and 
our existence will also depend. 

The last point is the outstanding importance of the moral factor in 
the whole history. ‘‘ Naval Tradition,” writes Professor Lewis, “ is 
not just a desirable abstraction, founded upon sentiment. . . . It is a 
basic reality, a corner-stone of the whole naval edifice, bearing a much 
gteater portion of that structure’s weight than does any individual 
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fleet, or ship, or many : a kind of golden rule : an ageless touchstone of 
high naval efficiency.” J. M. 


A PICTURE OF POLAND 


POLAND, OLD AND New. By William John Rose. (Bell. 265.) About 
no important country of Europe is the English-speaking world less well 
informed than about Poland. Books which, like this study, attempt 
to put present-day Poland in its historical setting are correspondingly 
welcome. Professor Rose, whose qualifications include a higher degree 
from Cracow University, writes with authority as a man who has lived, 
worked and studied in Poland for many years, who knows her language 
and people, her history, institutions and literature, and who comments 
with the insight, tolerance and understanding of a friend. His book 
describes the country and people, gives an admirably clear and brief 
sketch of Polish history, and reviews the outstanding contribution made 
by Poland’s men of intellect and the spirit, particularly during the dark 
decades of partition and life under alien rule. A chapter on Polish folk 
culture raises far-reaching issues concerning the relation between popular 
customs and more developed expressions of civilisation. A survey of 
Poland’s development between the wars contains a valuable review of 
education and social reform. The book harvests the fruits of much 
important work by Polish scholars which is not otherwise accessible in 
English. Professor Rose’s position as Director of the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies in the University of London no doubt ex- 
plains the circumspectness with which he writes about Soviet policy 
towards Poland from the notorious Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of August, 
1939, onwards. In an epilogue he summarises the impressions he received 
during a visit to post-war Poland in February, 1947. “‘ The Poles,” he 
writes, 
** are an educated people, little behind the level of the rest of European 
lands, and they are not going to be content with the crumbs of 
cultural independence, while resigning the larger, more visible 
claims. . . . In a word, they are resolved to be themselves. . . .” 
These are words of great promise. They are the more welcome 
because present-day Poland has been betrayed by the Communist puppets 
who are her momentary masters and whose follies and wrong-doing the 
Polish people will need all their tenacity and faith to survive. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ISABEL AND THE SEA. By George Millar. (Heinemann. 125. 6d.) The 
author (who will be remembered for his previous books, Maguis and 
Horned Pigeon) tells how he and his wife, novices at seamanship, bought 
and fitted out a 31-ton auxiliary ketch and sailed from England to Greece. 
Leaving England at a time when any unofficial journey to Europe was 
considered hazardous, the reader will readily visualise the adventures 
which befell these intrepid travellers. A book of charm and beauty. 


Tue Lasr Arrempr. By Birger Dahlerus. (Hutchinson. 85. 6d.) A 
valuable narrative of the critical days preceding the German aggression 
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against Poland in September, 1939. In his introduction Sir Norman 
Birkett says, “ I hope this book will be widely read.” 

PLOUGHING IN PrejupicE. By Edward Faulkner. (Michael Joseph, 
8s. 6d.) After the publication of his previous book, P/oughman’s Folly, 
and the controversy it aroused, the author travelled widely in the U.S.A. 
meeting farmers and agriculture experts, discussing with them the various 
problems raised in his book. The result is seen in this new book which 
reviews the whole position. 

He Livep in My SHors: THE AutTosioGRAPHY OF My SECOND SELF, 
By Leslie Greener. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) Illustrated throughout with 
amusing line-sketches. 
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Pickwick Papers; WEstwARD Ho!; A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY; - 


Emma. ‘These are four of eight illustrated classics published by 
Macdonalds at 8s. 6d. each. Specially jacketed in cellulose acetate 
wrappers, with gold and blue lettering, they appear in attractive guise and 
would readily appeal to the younger generation as a Christmas present. 
Hutchinson’s University Library have published a series of educational 
books on a wide range of subjects. Published at 75. 6d. each, the subjects 
are dealt with in such a way as to eliminate, as far as possible, most 
technical terms and are illustrated by concrete examples. The series 
include : Mathematics for the General Reader, by E. C. Titchmarsh, F.R.S., 
M.A. ; British Local Government, by E. C. Hadfield and James MacColl ; 
The Beginnings of Religion, by the Rev. Professor E. O. James, M.A. ; 
The State and the Citizen, by J. D. Mabbott; Mental Abnormality, by 
Millais Culpin, M.D., F.R.C.S.; The World Co-operative Movement, by 
Margaret Digby. F. P. 


TREES AND MEN 

GrEEN Guiory. By Richard St. Barbe Baker. (Lutterworth Press. 
155.) The subject of Green Glory is the importance of trees and forests 
to mankind—and the fearful nemesis which overtakes the thoughtless, 
the greedy and the wanton who destroy them. No one is better 
qualified to develop this argument or point its lessons than Mr. Baker, 
who packs his book with the knowledge, experience, and reading of 
a life-time as student, cultivator, administrator, and lover of trees, and 
to whom years of travel and connections with foresters all over the 
world have given unsurpassed first-hand familiarity with the forests of 
many lands. 

The argument of Green Glory is simple. Trees and forests are essential 
to help regulate precipitation and the distribution of water, to build soil, 
and to prevent soil erosion, the development of dust-bowls, and the 
ultimate destruction of fertility. For years past trees and forests have been 
destroyed at a dangerous rate. To-day an important part of the world’s 
capital of trees and forests has been swept away. What remains is being 
engulfed with fearful speed by the techniques and needs of modern 
industrialism. This process must be stopped, or disaster will follow. 
Ten per cent. of the habitable land area represents the minimum of 
safety in tree cover. To restore the necessary balarice where land has 
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been stripped unduly of trees will require planting up to this minimum 
in many countries. And here, Mr. Baker urges, is a constructive work 
in which men of good will in all countries can co-operate. 

Green Glory is written for the general reader. It is beautifully illu- 
strated. Mr. Baker develops his argument by an account of the life and 
work of trees, by lessons drawn from the past, and by surveying the 
world’s forests country by country. He also tells out of his own wide 
experience the encouraging story of what can be done by well-planned 
afforestation, and gives a warning against bad techniques which many 
British forest owners (among others) would do well to heed. Green 
Glory is full of fascinating facts about trees and forests and the marvel- 
lous interlocking balance which nature achieves when man does not 
deliberately ravage her works. Much of Mr. Baker’s material distils 
the results of forest research and investigations into soil erosion and 
the water cycle conducted in many lands. The book is written with 
deep feeling for trees and a profound sense of their beauty, their wonder, 
and their mystery. May Mr. Baker’s message be widely heard and heeded 
by those with power to act for the good of mankind. 


EGOTISM AND CIVILISATION 


On Hamuer. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d.) 
This brilliant study is in a sense a by-product of Sefior de Madariaga’s 
translation of Hamlet into Spanish; for by his exacting standards “a 
translator must re-trace every mental step of the author, without skipping 
a single shade of meaning ”—an aim (if taken literally) which the ultimate 
uniqueness of personality must make forever unattainable, but which 
sets high and glorious tasks for the gifted and generous-souled among 
translators. Sefior de Madariaga’s is the commentary of a vigorous, 
penetrating, independent spirit. The sentimentality and romanticising 
of drawing-room critics is discarded; the hair-splitting of the intel- 
lectual, the preciousness of the esthete, the conventionality of the velvet- 
coated man of letters are here all thrown overboard ; and we are brought 
by Sefior de Madariaga face to face with the most violent passions and 
deepest forces of human nature working with fierce and destructive fury 
in characters of different types. Claudius as a highly effective man of 
action, Polonius as a slightly senile and garrulous but still valued coun- 
sellor (as it were, an ageing Burghley of the stage), Ophelia a fast girl and 
a flirt, Horatio a nonentity, a mere lay-figure or background for Hamlet's 
use—these are not the characters critics usually find in Hamlet ; but 
Sefior de Madariaga makes out a very good case for them. Moreover, 
whether one agrees or disagrees—and on many points there is much 
ground for difference—this is criticism of the best kind, which sends the 
reader back to the play in search of understanding. 

Hamlet himself, however, is the centre of the play; and it is the 
implication of Sefior de Madariaga’s reading of his character which gives 
this study its sharpest edge. “‘ The true tragedy of Hamlet,” he writes, is 

“not his incapacity to avenge his father; not his frustrated 
ambition ; but his incapacity to be Hamlet. He can shink Hamlet; 
he cannot be Hamlet. . . . Hamlet could not pour himself into 
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action because he was too egotistic for that. All action—even 

crime—trequires freedom from egotism. Man can only act by, so 

to speak, mating with the outside world; by forgetting himself for 
an instant, and becoming the object of his action. Hamlet could 
not forget himself.” (Italics ours.) 

This incisive and strongly supported analysis leads Sefior de Madari- 
aga in conclusion to a scintillating yet poignant description of Shakes- 
peare’s own nature as one the ultimate disappointment and frustration of 
which ‘‘ make of Shakespeare the Hamlet of Parnassus and of Hamlet 
the Shakespeare of the stage.” But it is not the inner tragedy which we 
can perhaps believe Shakespeare’s outwardly successful life to have con- 
cealed that gives Sefior de Madariaga’s analysis its deepest relevance. 
That must be found rather in the relationship of egotism to civilisation. 
Among primitive peoples, in tumultuous and violent times, in societies 
bursting with the é/an of growth, the egotist, though of course known, 
exists as it were on sufferance and is forced by more vital types into the 
half-shadow of obscurity. It is the cultures whose urban florescence has 
over-bloomed, the civilisations whose course is set toward decline, dis- 
solution and decay, in which the egotist seems to thrive both in numbers 
and power. In such circumstances the problem which Hamlet the man 
failed to solve—and which Hamiet the play dismisses in wholesale 
slaughter—acquires a higher potency. Can the egotist break the iron 
ring of self and lose his life in order to save it? Can the over-ripe 
civilisation in which egotism flourishes throw off the poisons of hyper- 
trophied self and re-enter the way of health and growth? We may be 
grateful to Sefior de Madariaga for compelling us to ask these questions, 
and for help in seeking their answer. 
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